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: To the Public: 


The entire physical property of the M-K-T R. R. has been Au of the rehabilitation expenses and the cash to pur- 

greatly improved under a comprehensive program of rehabili- chase and retire mortgage bonds came from current earnings. 
tation. This policy was absolutely necessary to properly maintain To accomplish this it was not necessary to borrow funds and 

road and equipment to handle the tremendous increase in traffic. no additions were made to long term debt. 

1 : The gross revenues and the freight and passenger train traffic 

a reached new all-time highs. Because of our good earnings and’ 

¥ a strong cash position throughout the year we 

have purchased and canceled a large amount of 


mortgage bonds. A reduction of mortgage debt b out ty 
and fixed charges was vitally necessary to insure cts A e nces 
solvency of the Company in the postwar period a d Fina 
when, we feel, earnings will be substantially less Income a “— 
than they have been during the war emergency. , all previous yer ont 
4 in 1944 revenues were 
: The splendid results outlined here were at’ pPERATING from which these tables: 
tained despite increased problems of manage- THE history: The in the follo 
ment, such as labor and material shortages, mount- was used are pERIVED 
ing taxes, and a wide variety of regulations. 3 OPERATI Coane 
Rehabilitation expenses in four years REVENUES FOLLOWING SOUR’ Increase 
have aggregated more than $88,700,000. 13918458 
Transportation ice 6,046.3 increase 6.32 
Bond Retirements Transporation Express and 473 
The management made marked progress in its ing Revenue 166 Increase 6.28 
debt reduction program started in November, Making me 
1942. Through purchase by the Company of its Total Income 
own bonds from that time to February Making was USED to Expenses) eee 43,751,632 
15, 1945, total bonded indebtedness has OW INCOME Employes (Charged 10 
been reduced Wages and REM 4,717,214 ] 
This program was subordinated to the ocomotive Fuct- Rolling 5 
overall requirements of funds for cur- Depreciati $9,719,331 
rent operations and furthering the re- 
habilitation of the property. LEAVING nt 
Thus, fixed charges have been reduced for Fixed va Other Fixed 609,216 
by approximately $1,797,667 annually; Sales Contracts and 
from $4,335,066 as of December 31, Conditions 
1941, to $2,537,399 at the end of 1944. oa Contingent Charges $ 6,110,115 a 
Other 
bonds Retired Since Dec. 31, 1941 RESULTING after Fixes Charees ane 
Ovistonding Dec. 21, 1944 in Net Tax Liability 2,000,000 
"gor other Transferred to Earned 
| 
i Conscious of the future we have made studies with a view of 
maton a acquiring such modern passenger car equipment as may be 
i % necessary to render high-class satisfactory service to the traveling 7 
% public and to meet competitive conditions after the war. 
: The management expresses its thanks to the public for the confidence imposed in us. Y 
KATY LINES | 
‘ 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


[he Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con-, 


stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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WALL STREET. 


Banking: U. S. A. 

Despite the role American banks 
play in the national economy—in both 
war and peace—their actual operations 
are little understood by the average 
citizen. This, in spite of the fact that 
since 1941 more Americans than ever 
before have passed through the lobbies 
and up to the counters, booming de- 
posits, buying war bonds and, in short, 
using banking facilities on an increasing 
scale. To bring this important financial 
facet into proper focus, the nationwide 
investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just issued 
a comprehensive survey of this subject. 
Title: “BanKs—1945.” 

“BANKS—1945” reveals the outstand- 
ing job the nation’s banks have done in 


“BAN Ks— —1945”: Their task 


helping to finance America at war: goes 
on to reveal the total resources of 150 
banks, covered in the survey, increased 
by 18% during the past year. Through 
1944, the banks continued to invest in 


. Government bonds, reaching a new 


high in liquidity in assets. Unbiased 
and factual, this survey does not fail to 
reveal attendant problems: supplying 
business with new capital to meet post- 
war demands, expansion of small-loan 
policies to round out service to small 
enterprise, tax problems, etc. Other 
interesting ‘and pertinent subjects cov- 
ered: “Tomorrow’s Housing and the 
Banks”; “World Business and the 
Banks”; and “A Trend Toward Decen- 
tralization.” 

In addition ““BANKs—1945” supplies 
potential investors with facts necessary — 
to judge investment possibilities. The 
usual request is all that is needed to 
bring a copy of “BANKs—1945.”* Based 
on one of M L, P, F & B’s basic policies 
(Investigate then Invest) readers will 


- find this survey a frank and interesting 


discussion of a subject directly related 
to the future of the nation and: every 
citizen. 


*Address requests for “BANkKS—1945” to Merrill 


Lynch, —~ Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
York 5, N. Y. 
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AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 
El] Dorado, Arkansas 


: CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1944 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

: CURRENT ASSETS: CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Cash on hand ‘and in banks........ $ 4,427,119.83 Notes payable 35,929.78 

United States Savings Bonds (redemp- Accounts payable 1,642,126.22 

a Notes and accounts receivable : ‘ Payrolls eeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeee $ 109,367.19 

Trade notes and accounts receivable. $ 1,156,740.48 
Other notes and accounts receivable. 284,055.14 Less—United Statés 
Treas 
: Less—Reserve for doubtful notes and value) ...e.ee+- 1,373,581.00 890,149.41 

accounts ..... 100,566.92 1,340,228.70 

Inventories: wad 
Crude oil $ 523,427.90 Funded debt sinking fund payment due 
Refined oil products (market or less). 1,037,921.60 Within one 
a Merchandise (lower of cost or 
market) 64,421.14 Total current liabilities. .... $ 2,898,623.28 
‘ Materials and supplies (cost or con- ADVANCES UNDER GOVERN- 


Less -Disbursements for which reim- 
Cot bursement has not been received (net) 68,294.54 81,705.46 
LONG-TERM DEBT: 
current assets........ 8,510,702.79 
> $ mig Sinking Fund Debentures Due 
| > GOVERNMENT FUNDS eeeeeeee 81,705.46 one Bonds to be retired within one 
Yi INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES: ; year through sinking fund payment 
(cost) included in Current Liabilities... 200,000.00 6,300,000.00 
Security imvestments ............. £ 39,939.15 
- Post-war — for refund of Federal RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES.. 200,000.00 
excess profits taxes............ o's 213,597.51 
Other investments and advances. .... 11,450.23 264,986.89 CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Common Capital Stock—Without nom- 
FIXED ASSETS: inal or par value: 
Property, plant and equipment (cost). $26,871,012.89 __Shares _ 
Less—Reserves for depreciation and Authorized ........ 1,000,000 
depletion ...... Sannee>soens - 14,865,351.48 12,005,661.41 Issued and outstanding 435,105 $ 7,581,848.79 
DEFERRED CHARGES: Reserved for issue. 701 28,007.60 
Prepaid insurance, taxes‘and rentals.. § 75,443.44 Total....... an 435,806 $ 7,609,856.39 
Patent licenses—Being ‘amortized. .... 57,112.65 
Unamortized debt expense.......... 14,393.76 Earned surplus ($2,271,720.69 is not 
Other deferred charges....... 39,676.26 186,626.11 available for dividend distribution)..  3,959,497.53 11,569,353.92 


NOTES: Disbursements of funds advanced by the United States Government are subject to audit and review by government agencies. 

womens of 5% of the principal, and interest thereon, of the promissory notes 
of Project Five Pipe Line Corporation, dated December 15, 1942, and due serially in equal amounts on December 15 of each year from 1945 to 1947, 
inclusive. The contingent liability of the Company at December 31, 1944, was $108,000.00 for principal and $80.00 for accrued interest. 

Under the terms of the indenture securing the 334% Sinking Fund Debentures due 1959, $2,271,720.69 ef the consolidated earned surplus at 
December 31, 1944, is mot available for dividend distribution. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT 


| For the years ending December 31st: 

1943 - 

A Amount Per Share* Amount Per Share* 

s Net profit before capital extinguishments and taxes on income.....eseeesee $5,715,998.37 $13.14 $5,202,714.12 $11.96 

Provision for capital 3,015,690.75 6.93 2,111,136.80 4.85 

S, Provision for Federal and State taxes on income.........ee+eeeeeeeeeses 1,235,638.00 2.84 1,713,750.89 : 3.94 


*Based on 435,105 shares of Common Stock in 1944 and 435,093 in 1943. 


NOTE: A part of the income of the Companies for the years 1943 and 1944 was from contracts which are subject to renegotiation under the provisions ef 
Section 403 of the Sixth Supplemental National Defense Act as Preliminary communications relating to renegotiation have been received, but 
it is not expected Gat apnea, 5 any, Wee? he upon the consolidated net income or earned surplus of the Companies. 
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t certain times in the history of 

the world the mass mind has 
been gripped by a great illusion— 
and acted upon it as though it were 
reality. Instance after instance can 
be cited—the Crusades, the tulip bulb 
craze in Holland, the Mississippi 
Bubble in France, the South Sea 
Bubble in England, the farm land 
boom in this country incident to the 
first World War, the Florida land 
boom shortly thereafter and the stock 
market boom of the ’twenties. 


Hindsight Helpful 


In the light of hindsight it is easy 
enough to see (1) that it was only 
an illusion and (2) that the prevail- 
ing mass illusion was a great force 
leading to unwarranted excess. In 
the case of the stock market boom of 
the ’twenties it is very clear now that 
the illusion of unending corporate 
prosperity and unending price rise 
was void of reality. 

War is notoriously a breeder of 
vast emotions. As we enter the final 
phases of the greatest war of all time 
it is logical to expect that. once again 


the mass mind will be obsessed by. 


some great illusion. If, as seems in- 
evitable, growing mass emotions are 
to be hitched to an illusion which will 
profoundly affect not only future be- 
havior but also future economic and 
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The Coming Great 


By Frederick Hanssen 


financial conditions, then this is the 
time to give some thought to this po- 
tentially powerful force. 

What direction will it take and 
what great illusion will dominate the 
mass mind? Before venturing an 
answer let us take a look at our con- 
fused world and see what informa- 
tion is available upon which to base 
a judgment. 

We see a world at war and the 
great destruction flowing therefrom. 
We are aware of the great future de- 
mand for goods that is being gen- 
erated. We are becoming more aware 
of the great sums of liquid buying 
power in the hands of the people. We 
do not quite so readily see that war 
is not an unmixed economic evil, 
though it is clear that this country 
has been able not only to develop a 
huge war production but at the same 
time maintain civilian production so 
that little if any deterioration in liv- 
ing standards has taken place. In 
other words, war has inspired ener- 
gies which would otherwise have re- 
mained dormant and demonstrated 
that this country has a production po- 
tential far greater than was thought 
possible a few years ago. 

Summing up ‘we find (1) a great 


volume of deferred wants—housing, 
automobiles, refrigerators, etc., (2) a 
great potential productive capacity 
and (3) a growing volume of liquid 
purchasing power. Obviously the 
deferred wants over a period of years 
will more than tax even our great 
production potential for some years 
to come, considering (a) time lost 
in conversion and (b) the further 
duration of the war, especially in the 
Far East. Great as our potential sup- 
ply of goods is— and much is only 
potential — what of demand and the 
wherewithal with which to satisfy 
that demand? The longer the war 
lasts the more durable and semi-dur- 
able goods will be wanted. So the 
demand continues to grow. 


Purchasing Power 


But what of the present and poten- 
tial liquid purchasing power with 
which to satisfy the demand? It has 
been growing by leaps and bounds. 
It is estimated that bank deposits. 
Government bonds in the hands of in- 
dividuals and currency in circulation 
have already reached a total of $190 
billion. If the expected $300 billion 
government debt is realized this 
liquid fund at that time will probably 
be $250 billion. 

As his dollars started piling up the 
average American’s first instinct was 
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to hoard them against a rainy day. 
He put currency in safe deposit 
boxes, he increased his bank deposits 
and he bought Government bonds. 
But as the war goes on he sees prices 
rising and tending to rise further and 
sees the purchasing power of His idle 
dollars decline. He begins to wonder 
what these dollars will be worth by 
the time the things he wants to buy 
are available. Gradually his psy- 
chology changes from hoarder to 
spender. He looks around for some- 
thing to buy and finds that residential 
property values are handicapped by 
rent ceilings and are too high, that 
farms have risen sharply—and finally 
there is the stock market. 

Here is a big market for the pro- 
ductive employment of his funds. 
Stocks listed there are presently val- 
ued at $56 billion—not so large when 
contrasted with some $190 billion of 
liquid purchasing power. The impact 
of these “cash” funds upon the price 
level could obviously. be quite pro- 
nounced. That this possibility is 
recognized by the Administration is 


revealed by the following statement . 


of Chairman Eccles of the Federal 
Reserve Bank “That is the one door 
left open—the capital market. Noth- 
ing can keep cash or future cash 
represented by Government bond 
holdings from being spent to buy 
farms, homes and stocks when they 
can not buy goods and services.” 


Freezing Assets 


Then Mr. Eccles, realizing (1) 
that the potential boom in the capital 
markets was based on cash buying 
and not credit buying. as the 
‘twenties and (2) that for reasons 
that have previously been outlined in 


the FINANCIAL Wor LD (Feb. 14, page. 


3), the Federal Reserve could not at- 
tempt to deflate by increasing interest 
rates, proposed a special profit tax 
on capital gains. What Mr. Eccles 
apparently does not realize is that 
such a tax would merely “freeze” 
such assets in the hands of those who 
now hold them, and would in all 
probability make for far higher prices 
once competitive bidding got well 
under way. 


With the foregoing as a_back- 


ground, what is likely to happen if 
some $190 billion of liquid assets im- 
pinge upon some $56 billion of pres- 
ent market value of stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange? There 
is an old adage in Wall Street that 
“You can’t talk stocks up.” In other 
words, stocks rise in response to com- 
petitive bidding. The only remedy 
the Administration has is to “talk 
stocks down’ and it is improbable that 
this will be effective once competitive 
buying gets under way. 

Assuming this buying will be the 
forerunner of a great boom, what is 
the great illusion which will seize the 
mass mind and drive prices to un- 
warranted levels? Obviously the 
answer to that question at this time 
can at best be but an_ intelligent 
guess. 

The boom of the ‘twenties fed 
on the illusion of never ending pros- 
perity and never ending price rise. 
My guess is that the coming boom 
will feed on the illusion of a never 
ending flow of cash buying (making 
the market “safe”) and a never end- 
ing rise in equity prices. 


Woolworth—Dividend Increase Prospect 


Old $2.40 rate paid throughout the depression 
was a casualty of the war; it may be restored 
when peace eases foreign exchange difficulties 


mong the better known “success 
stories” of America’s corporate 
pioneers is that of the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company, stemming from an 
idea and a counter in a Lancaster 
(Pennsylvania) store, growing rapid- 
ly for many years under aggressive 
and competent management and never 
yielding leadership of the important 
merchandising field it developed. 
The more than 2,000 domestic, 
Canadian and Cuban stores now in 
operation nearly triples the number 
of the nearest competitor and it is 
therefore natural that the average 
sales of its individual stores ($229,- 
000 in 1944) ‘are less than those of 
some others ($524,000 for one). The 
over-all total of its volume (nearly 
$460 million in 1944) is nevertheless 
more than twice as great as any 
other’s ($216.5 million for the “run- 
ner up”). 
What is not so well known to the 
4 


average person is the importance of 
Woolworth’s foreign interests. Car- 
ried on its books at less than $31 
million last year, the English sub- 
sidiary, F. W. Woolworth & Com- 
pany, Ltd., itself operates some 750 
similar stores and has an actual 


market value, based upon quotations. 


of its own shares, of about $216 
million. (The difference between 


Very Late This Month 


he March issue of “INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS OF | 
LISTED STOCKS” is even later 
than usual because our printers had 
several unexpected handicaps. Your 
copy will be mailed early this week. 
Please be patient. Thank you. 
Business Manager 


book and market values, $185 million, 
is equivalent to more than $19 per 
share on the parent’s stock,.a point 
that should be borne in mind when 
considering the latter’s reported book 
value of $22.60 per share.) Written 
down from $11.5 million to a nominal 
$1 in 1941 was the book value of 
another foreign subsidiary, operating 
in Germany and having 82 stores 
when Jast reported in 1940. 


Foreign Income 


Dividend receipts from these sub- 
sidiaries topped $9.1 million back in 
prewar 1937 ($8.8 million from Eng- 
land and $312,000 from Germany) 
but last year, as in 1943, they stood 
at less than $3.2 million. On the 
parent’s stock, the former equalled 
94 cents, the latter 33 cents. In other 
words, the 6l-cent difference com- 
pares with and largely explains the 


- 80 cents lower parent dividend — 


now at $1.60 but formerly $2.40. The 

latter had been earned by substantial 

margins, excepting only the 1932 dip 

to $2.27 per share, and was paid con- 
(Please turn to page 19) 
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Postwar Prosperity 


For Rubber Companies 


During the two or three years required to catch 
up on civilian demand profits will be largely de- 
termined by extent of relief from excessive taxes 


here are few industries for whose 

products a record peacetime de- 
mand appears more certain in the 
early .postwar years than the tire 
and rubber manufacturers. Almost 
every automobile on the highways is 
in need of at least two new tires, 
and most of them could use four or 
five new ones. 

There is a pent-up demand for 
civilian rubber goods of all sorts, and, 
of course, there will be the new prod- 
ucts of chemical research, such as 
Goodrich’s ‘‘Koroseal” for raincoats, 
packaging, etc.; and  Firestone’s 
“Velon.” There should be a greater 
use of “sponge rubber” for upholster- 
ing, and it is even possible that rub- 
ber may eventually be used for street 
paving on a commercial scale—if the 
price can be brought down low 
enough. For some time to come, 
however, the principal use of rubber 
will be in tires, as approximately 70 
per cent of it is used for that pur- 
pose in normal years. 


Postwar Sales 


It is perhaps too much to expect 
that dollar volume of sales in the 
first two or three postwar years will 
equal the huge wartime volumes pres- 
ently being experienced, since great- 
ly expanded production of such items 
as extra-size tires for bombers and 
army transport vehicles runs into big 
money. But in coming fairly close to 
doing so, while exceeding previous 
peacetime records, there may be cer- 
tain compensations which will al- 
low more satisfactory results from 
the viewpoint of stockholders than 
wartime operations have permitted. 

Assuming that the rubber industry 
will require two or three capacity or 
near capacity years to make up civil- 
ian shortages after, say, another full 
year of wartime production, it be- 
comes evident that several previous 
peacetime headaches of the industry 
are going to be at least temporarily 
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eased if not eliminated. One of these 
is cut-throat competition in tires, the 
industry’s major product. The tire 
manufacturers are already playing up 
their “know how” and their brand 
names, and they intend to use this 
sellers’ market to build up their re- 
placement business and overcome the 
disastrous effect of the old discount 
pricing system which practically 
drove their customers to the mail 
order and chain store firms. Another 
angle of price-cutting was the sale 
of tires to automobile manufacturers 
on what amounted to a non-profit 


basis, a practice which should not. 


now ‘be necessary. 


Price Stabilized 


Still another big headache, drastic 
fluctuations in the price of crude rub- 
ber, appears to have been eliminated 
by the turn to synthetic. Synthetic 


is expected to be produced profitably | 


in the postwar period for between 
13 and 15 cents a pound, and this 
price is likely to constitute a ceiling 
for the natural product. 

The four leading rubber compa- 
nies are Goodrich, Goodyear, Fire- 
stone, and U. S. Rubber. All have 
the same general type of financial 
set-up, consisting of a rather large 
amount of bonds or preferred stock 
and a comparatively small amount of 
common. This gives their common 
stocks a high leverage, and renders 
them subject to wide cyclical swings. 

In attempting to appraise the post- 
war future from the stockholder’s 
viewpoint, Federal taxes are one of 


the most important considerations. 
Goodrich paid $50 a share in Federal 
income and excess profits taxes in 
1943 and $45 in 1944, most of 
which was Federal excess profits 
taxes. The least that any of these 
four are paying in taxes is around 
$19 a share. The rubber com- 
panies have been particularly sus- 
ceptible to excess profits taxes, and, 
while undue weight should not be 
given to this fact, it is apparent that 
they have a_ substantial cushion 
against lower peacetime earnings. 
And, should excessive wartime taxes 
be eventually lowered, even moder- 
ately, a lower gross income could re- 
sult in larger net earnings per share. 


Future Outlook 

As for the long term outlook, it is 
possible that three or four years from 
now, after civilian shortages have 
been filled, overcapacity may reassert 
itself again in the rubber industry. 
But over the next year, or two, or 
three (and that is what the market 
usually discounts) the matter of 
taxes, the prospects for the rubber 
companies in the early postwar, and 
the general trend of stock prices are 
factors which would seem to be of 
more importance as price determin- 
ants. 

The major rubber concerns face 
little, if any, reconversion problems, 
and with working capital of from $89 
to $125 million they are in good 
financial shape. 

Goodrich is paying the most in 
taxes per share and would benefit the 
most from even a small measure of 
tax relief. Goodyear, the next most 
heavily taxed, shows a tendency to 
concentrate on tires. 

Firestone is probably a little more 
conservative than the others, by rea- 
son of having a more consistent rec- 
ord of earnings and dividend pay- 
ments. United States Rubber has 
made substantial individual progress 
since a large block of common stock 
was acquired by the duPont interests 
in 1928. The company does a large 
business in general rubber products. 


months. 


The Leading Rubber Company Issues 


—— Earnings —— *Taxes —— Current Divid. Approx. 

1944 1943 *1944 1943 Price 1944 Yield 

Firestone Tire Rubber. 34 b$6.40 $18.93 $19.23 58 $2.00 3.5% 
Goodrich (B. F.) ........ 7.64 7.31 45.39 50.99 59 2.00 3.4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber. ©. 90 5.68 27.38 27.69 56 2.00 3.6 
United States Rubber..... 1.85 5.09 N.A. e25.25 58 2.00 3.5 


“Approximate Federal income and excess profits taxes per share, including relatively small 
foreign taxes, a—Year ended October 31, 1944. 
e—Includes provision for renegotiation. 


b—Year ended October 31, 1943. c—Six 
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Beet Sugars Face 
Better Outlook & 


Beet crop should be best in years, with 
mechanization solving labor problems and 
war agencies urging maximum acreage 


ith the War Food Administra- 
W ition setting 950,000 acres as the 
planting goal for the coming season, 
with subsidies assuring growers of 
$12.50 per ton for their crops, and 
with increased mechanical planting 
and harvesting equipment employed, 
the beet sugar crop this year should 
measure up to some of the best of the 
prewar years. 

Crops in the past two years have 
been disappointingly small, and the 
production of refined beet sugar cor- 
respondingly poor. Refined sugar 
deliveries during 1944 totalled 21,- 
624,811 100-pound bags, against 28,- 
548,181 bags in 1943. In the earlier 
year heavy inroads were made on in- 
ventories, and this source was able 
to contribute relatively little to deliv- 
eries during 1944. In the current 
year inventory contributions will nec- 
essarily be negligible, and with the 
demand for sugar of all types increas- 
ing, Government agencies are press- 
ing growers to increase their acreages 
by 50 percent. 


1943-44 Outturn 


Beet sugar companies end their fis- 
cal years on March 31, and while no 
interim figures are available general 
reports from the industry at large, as 
well as unofficial disclosures of in- 
dividual company operations, indicate 
that the current fiscal year will show 
little improvement over the 1943-44 
year. In that year the domestic beet 
sugar industry produced 1,004,000 
short tons of sugar, the smallest an- 
nual output since the 1926-27 year 
when the output was 960,000 tons. 

In only four years since 1920 did 
beet sugar production fall below the 
1943-44 figure. The production in the 
year just ending is estimated at 1,100,- 
000 tons. Further light on the pro- 
duction of the past two years is fur- 
nished by the annual average for the 


five years 1939-44, which was 1,596,- - 


000 short tons. Incidentally cane sugar 
6 


production in continental United 
States in 1943-44 was 554,000 tons, 
the second highest on record and ex- 
ceeded only by the 583,000 tons for 
1938-39, 

While the incentive to growers is 
no greater than last year, when the 
subsidy increase to $3.00 (from 
$1.50) produced a total crop return 
of $12.50 a ton, that increase was not 
announced by the Government in time 
for farmers to revise planting sched- 
ules. 

Assurance that the $3.00 sub- 
sidy would be continued this year, 
coupled with the intensive campaign 
to induce maximum plantings, is ex- 
pected to prove effective in achiéving 
the acreage goal that has been set up, 
which means a 50 per cent increase 
over last year. 

The three principal beet sugar re- 
finers account for about half the total 
domestic output, as is shown by these 
figures which cover production in the 
past two years and the average for 
the five years 1939-40 to 1943-44. 
The tabulation also illustrates the 
relative position in the industry occu- 
pied by each company : 


—NMillions of pounds—— 

5-Year 

_ 1942-43 1943-44 Average 

American Crystal. 388.4 208.6 352.1 
Great Western.... 841.3 621.1 785.1 


Holly Sugar ...... 399.4 235.6 412.6 


1,629.1 1,065.3 1,549.8 
Tetel 3,452.0 2,008.0 3,191.2 

Earnings of the three companies 
have followed the same general pat- 
tern, hut the many factors influenc- 
ing final results have not affected each 
company to the same extent. Results 
of 1944-45 operations may show even 


more irregularity. Inventory with- 
drawals enabled deliveries in excess 
of production, and while sales vol- 
umes declined the drop in dollar-vol- 
ume was cushioned by the increase 
in the refined sugar price to $5.40 
from $5.35 per hundred pounds. Op- 
erating economies also helped to sus- 
tain profits. However, the companies 
will have no tax carrybacks of im- 
portance to bolster earnings as in the 
previous year, when American Crys- 
stal’s net per share of $1.64 included 
$1.38 carryback, and Great Western 
benefited to the extent of-33 cents for 
the same reason. In the year just end- 
ing American Crystal should report 
about the same net per share as in the 
1943-44 year, while Great Western’s 
net is expected to show a modest re- 
cession for the year. Holly, on the 
other hand, should be able to report 
a slight gain in net over the preceding 
year. 

Future prospects for all three com- 
panies are brightening rapidly, and 
the coming. twelve-month should find 
earnings reestablished on the more 
satisfactory prewar levels. 


Postwar Prospects 


In the postwar period the beet 
sugar division should regain its po- 
sition in the industry. European de- 
mand for sugar will be at abnormally 
high levels until the restoration of the 
Continent’s sugar industry and the 
resumption of shipments from the 
East Indies. As the world’s sugar 
position reflects world-wide recovery 
in production and markets, the situa- 
tion within our borders should be 
kept in control through the operation 
of the Sugar Act, reestablishment of 
prewar tariff protection, and the re- 
tention of such controls over produc- 
tion and prices as may be essential 
to maintaining healthful conditions 
within the industry. 


Ear: 
1942 1943 

2.35 

3.32 


94 
1.02 


Great Western ..... 
Holly Sugar ....... 


American Crystal .. $2.98 “2 $1.62 


Beet Sugar Co. Earnings Reflect Operating Difficulties 


+Dividends Recent 
1942 1943 1944 1945 Price 
$2.50 $1.00 None None 19 
1.66 2.00 2.00 $1.80 §$0.80 29 
0.81 100 1.00 1,00 0.25 19 


1944 


*Fiscal years ended March 31; no interim reports. tCalendar years. §To April 2. 
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As Inflation Hedges 


Theoretically ideal for the purpose, 
many are ruled out, or their effectiveness j 
reduced, by various restrictive factors 


ommon stocks of companies in 

the commodity groups, primary 
producers and manufacturers as well 
as processors, theoretically lead all 
other issues in attractiveness as in- 
flation hedges. Many other factors, 
however, contribute to the making of 
security values, and it is not enough 
for a stock to have inflation hedge 
characteristics. The total weight of 
all the constructive factors in its situ- 
ation must more than offset whatever 
adverse factors may be present. 


Comprehensive List 


The list of commodity stocks is a 
long one. It embraces the issues in 
a number of groups—mining, petro- 
leum, steel, chemical, beverage, food 
processing, textiles, tobacco, and 
many manufacturing industries which 
maintain“ substantial inventories of 
taw or partly processed materials. 
Technically, a commodity is any item 
which enters into commercial transac- 
tions, but its security market implica- 
tions are not quite so inclusive. 

The probability of an early or post- 
war inflation, and a general dis- 
cussion of how the investor may best 
protect himself against the evils that 
accompany even a mild inflation, have 
been considered in an earlier article 
(F.W. March 14), which indicated 
why satisfactory protection is afforded 
by common stock investments. 

The forces that developed the in- 
flation of 1919-20, following the close 
of the World War I, were of the 
same type as those which today give 
promise of bringing about an infla- 
tionary trend in the approaching 
postwar period, but it must not be 
assumed that the various groups of 
securities will duplicate their market 
patterns of a quarter century ago. 
The boom in the automotive industry, 
for example, was not born of inflation 
but reflected the coming of age of an 
industry that had been in the infant 
Stage prior to the war. Uncontrolled 
expansion and speculation in copper, 
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and liquidation of scrap inventories, 
precipitated a setback in that industry. 
The chemical industry also responded 
to other than inflationary influences, 
the issues setting their own market 
course following the transfer to 
American ownership of properties 
and products formerly controlled by 
German interests. 

Elsewhere through the list various 
issues moved with or counter to the 
general market for reasons not direct- 
ly associated with inflation. So, while 
the 1919-20 inflationary market af- 
fords interesting material for study 
of the effect of inflation on security 
movements, the actions of individual 
groups or issues cannot be taken as 
a guide to their actions in any future 
market. 7 

Industry today is operating under 
rigid controls, not all of them de- 
veloped by the necessities of war. 
Some of the controls over commodity 
production or processing are not only 
prewar and pre-Hitler, but antedate 
the New Deal, and in one form or 
another will be continued on into the 
period following the war. And not all 
of the wartime controls will terminate 
with the war. They have restricted 
price movements, have regulated 
production and distribution, and have 
held in check forces that might have 
created a wartime security market 
boom. 


Postwar Planning 


The current excess buying power 
has. been siphoned off, civilian de- 
mand has been dammed up, postwar 
planning has been encouraged and 
orderly marketing of surplus Govern- 
ment-owned commodities has been 
provided for by statute. The postwar 
position of industry will not be a 
replica of that in which it found itself 
after the last world conflict. 

As the prospect now appears, the 
chemical group should be among the 
best of the inflation hedges. Despite 
the great reliance of the war effort 
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on the industry, its securities have 
given none too good an account of 
themselves during the war, largely 
because of vulnerability to excess 
profits taxes. With the repeal of 
EPT the leading chemical issues 
should quickly be found pacing the 
leaders of any market movement 
stemming from inflation. 

Extractive issues also are logical 
beneficiaries of any period of rising 
prices, augmented by generous allow- 
ances for depletion, although other 
factors will tend to moderate the ex- 
tent to which they may share in mar- 
ket improvement. In the oil group 
emphasis will be laid on those whose 
operations are centered in the pro- 
duction of crude oil or have large 
crude reserves, rather than on in- 
terests which must purchase much of 
their crude requirements and con- 
centrate largely on refining, distribu- 
tion and direct sales. 


Copper Industry 


The copper industry, among metal 
miners, is in much better position 
today than 25 years ago to benefit 
from an inflationary period, once 
controls are removed from metal 
prices. Despite the steel industry’s 
interest in the mining of iron ore, 
possibilities for any important infla- 
tion market response among its stocks 
appear limited, dependent as the in- 
dustry is on general business, to 
which it must look for market im- 
pulse. - Productive capacity of the 
industry conceivably will be greatly 
scaled down with the ending of the 
war, however, but it will take time 
for it to complete its adjustment to a 
peacetime economy. ° 


Distilling stocks have benefited 


during the war from the changeover 


to the production of alcohol, and en- 
trance into other wartime activities, 
including the production of synthetic 
rubber components and the manufac- 
ture of penicillin. 

Inventories have been steadily de- 
pleted, but have been helped slightly 
by two -short “holidays.” The re- 
sumption of normal activities and the 
rebuilding of the heavy inventories 
which the industry must carry justi- 
fies inclusion of the group among in- 
flation beneficiaries. 

Other groups which should benefit, 
though to lesser extent, include some 
of the food processors, building sup- 
ply makers, and textile manufacturers, 
more especially those engaged in the 
weaving of synthetic fibres. 
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PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1945 


Atlas Powder 

Price of 65 is not out of line with 
peacetime prospects—stock sold at 94 
in 1937. (Pays 75 cents each in Mar., 
June and Sept., $1 in Dec.; totaling 
$3.25.) Notwithstanding a 12.6 per 
cent gain in sales last year over 1943 
and a 22 per cent reduction in taxes 
on income, reported net receded to 
$5.29 from $5.46 per share. This was 
because of a new pension reserve 
equaling $2.97 per share. Principal 
products in normal times include 
commercial explosives, artificial coat- 
ed fabrics, lacquers and other cellu- 
lose (plastic) products, acids and 
other heavy and organic chemicals. 
Operations have always been pretty 
stable and excepting 1933, dividends 
have been paid in every year since 
1913. 


American News B 

Fairly priced at 44 as a war traffic 
beneficiary with a good peacetime 
record. (Consec. dws. date back 77 
yrs.; bi-mo. regular raised from 30 to 
35 cents this year, equivalent to $2.10 
per an.) Selling newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, tobacco, candy, etc., in 
railroad stations, trains and elsewhere, 
and operating soda fountain and 
other concessions, company boosted 
sales from $62 million in 1938 to 
$146.3 million in 1944. Over this 
span, earnings jumped from $2.38 to 
$24.17 per share before taxes, from 
$1.96 to $5.88 after taxes, so post- 
war return to normally lower volume 
should be cushioned by tax reduc- 
tions. Without bonds or preferred 
stocks, company is in strong shape. 


Belding Heminway c+ 

Represents world leadership in 
threads, ‘yielding about 5.9% at 13. 
(Reg. div. 80 cents per an.) Nor- 
mally, threads account for about half 
of business, remainder being fabrics, 
underwear and hosiery. Twelve 
years’ net has ranged between reces- 
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Ratings are from the FinaNnciaL Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stocks Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


sion 1938’s 72 cents per share when 
sales were $6.1 million, and 1942’s 
war peak of $1.56 when volume 
reached $24.7 million. 
sales had receded to $15.2 million 
but good control of expenses and tax 
savings held net at $1.25 per share. 
Postwar prospects are favorable and 
$10.44 of $12.93 book value is repre- 
sented by net quick assets alone. 
Stock has been reduced by 55,332 
shares (11.9 per cent) through pur- 
chases averaging $7.71 per share. 


Celanese Corp. B 
Price of 43 reflects strong position 
among rayon and plastics Il<aders. 
(Paid stk. divs. 1/70 sh. each in 
Mar., June and Sept., 50 cents cash in 
Dec., 1944; to pay 50 cents March 
31.) During 1944, company sold 
350,000 shares of new $4.75 preferred 
stock and an additional 139,622 of 
common, realizing about $37.7 mil- 
lion. The $16.5 million 7 per cent first 
preferred and $3.8 million 5 per cent 
preferred were redeemed at a cost of 
$23.7 million, including premiums. 
The difference plus surplus earnings 
added $6.3 million to gross property 
investments and $13.1 million to 
working capital. On the increased 
common 1944 net held at $2.03 vs. 
$2.08 per share a year before, reflect- 
ing $101.7 million vs. $94.6 million 
net sales. (Also FW, June 28.) 


Chicago Mail Order c+ 

Qualifies as a growth speculation ; 
recent price, about 22. (Reg. 60- 
cent an, div. supplemented by 15- 
cent extra in Dec.) This third larg- 
est. mail order ‘house does only a 
fraction as much business as the lead- 
ers but has followed them success- 
fully into retail store merchandising 
by converting catalog stores and, 
about a year ago, acquiring two de- 
partment stores. Sales increased 15.5 
per cent last year to set a fourth suc- 
cessive record, at $42.2 million, and 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous issue 
in the magazine.- Opinions are based on data 


and information regarded as reliable, but no t 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. ; 
it 

it 

fl 

earnings advanced to $1.85 from ff ¢ 

$1.74 per share. Working capital § |! 

gained $2.2 million (to $7.9 million) 

By 1944, against $1.9 million new long-term % $ 
debt. Company plans both a broader . 


range of merchandise and retail ex- 
pansion after the war. (Also FW, 
Sept. 20.) 


Hires (Charles E.) C+ 

Price of 27, near its high, antici- 
pates postwar resumption of growth. 
(Reg. $1.20 an. div. supplemented by 
30-cent Sept. extra.) In the decade 
ended last September, sales rose 259 
per cent from $1.9 million to $6.7 
million, but gains during the war 
have been only moderate. Since the 
1940 recapitalization, earnings have 
ranged between $1.82 per share last 
year and $2.59 in 1942. The season- 
ally unimportant initial (December) 
quarter of the new fiscal year re- 
turned but 3 vs. 28 cents per share 
a year before, without any marked 
decline in sales, but due to a new 
policy of year-around advertising. 
About four-fifths of normal sales are 
made in the summer months. 


Kress (S. H.) B+ 

Marked growth has been hidden 
by increased tax rates; stock con- 
tinues attractive at 38. (Div. record 
unbroken a quarter-century, present 
reg. rate $1.60 per an.) Sales have 
set new high records in nine of the 
past eleven years, climbing from 
$75.7 million in 1934 to $124 million 
in 1943 and $128 million in 1944. 
Pre-tax earnings jumped from $2.84 
to $7.09 and $8.33 per share, respec- 
tively, but after mounting taxes, re- 
ported net showed little change from 
$2.38 to $2.16 and $2.25 per share. 
Postwar tax changes should thus 
have decidedly constructive effect. 
During 1944, $9.1 million 6 per cent 
preferred were retired, yet working 
capital lost only $6.7 million (to $21.1 
million). 
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Louisville Gas & Electric “A” B 

Continued dividend would yield 
5.8 per cent. at 26, pending liquida- 
tion. (Reg. div. $1.50 per an.) Re- 
cent earnings ($2.03 per share in 
1944, $2.08 in 1943 and $2.09 in 
1942), indicate ample dividend mar- 
gins. The present situation recalls, 
however, that the only interruption 
in the present $1.50 annual payments 
in the past decade was the result of 
flood losses in the February, 1937, 
quarter. Itself subsidiary to Standard 
Gas & Electric, company would 
liquidate through distributing the 
stock of its similarly named Kentucky 
subsidiary 114 shares (or 1 plus 
$1.923 cash) for each “A” share. 
The City of Louisville is interested in 
the operating properties but “serious 
tax liability” is seen as an objection. 


McCrory Stores B 

Stability even under war handicaps 
justifies a liberal price in relation to 
earnings; quoted about 23. (Reg. div. 
$1 per an.) Concentration of some 
200 McCrory variety stores in cur- 
rently prosperous industrial centers 
(about half in Pennsylvania and ad- 
jacent states) and merchandising 
flexibility are standing company in 
good stead. Last year’s net of $1.90 
per share compared with $2.01 in 
1943 and was near the $1.95 average 
of the past nine years, but taxes have 
jumped from 25 cents per share in 
1936 to $4.12 in 1943 and $6.06 in 
1944. Thus, hidden growth in earn- 
ings may be disclosed by postwar tax 
reductions, even with some temporary 
slackening in volume. 


Southern Railway C+ 

Even at 39, stock is priced at only 
2.6 times earnings. (Paid $2 last 
April, 75 cents in Dec.; placed on 
reg. $3 an. basis in Mar.) Including 
last year’s $14.84 per share ($15.81 
in 1943), four years’ net adds up to 
$66.67 per share or $61.92 in excess 
of common dividends paid. Besides 
enabling heavy net equipment addi- 
tions ($27.2 million in 1941-43, in- 
clusive), this is reflected in a debt 
reduction of $43.4 million (15 per 
cent) between 1940 and 1944, and an 
increase of $24.5 million (141 per 
cent) in net working capital. Fixed 
charges were reduced by $1.9 million 


(11.7 per cent, or $1.46 per common , 


share) during the four years, with 
full benefits still to be realized. 
(Also FW, Oct. 18.) 
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A Peace Stock at 


Ten Times Earnings 


Adams-Millis sales hold near peak,. heavy taxes 
leave net still doubling dividends yielding 5% 


tability of earnings is not one of 

the characteristics distinguishing 
the textile industry in general or 
hosiery manufacturers in particular. 
The Adams-Millis Corporation, how- 
ever, may boast continuously profit- 
able operations and unbroken divi- 
dends throughout the mostly inau- 
spicious sixteen years since its 


incorporation as a consolidation of . 


five established entities. 
During this period, earnings aver- 


aged $3.23 per share per annum on . 


the 156,000 shares of common stock, 
which has represented the entire 
capitalization since the gradual re- 
tirement, during the company’s first 
decade, of $2.2 million 7 per cent 
preferred stocks. Common dividend 
payments averaged but $1.72 per 
share, so surplus has benefited by 
an average of $1.51 per share for 
every year the company has been in 
business. 


Treasury Position 


The $3.8 million thus reinvested 
in property additions and improve- 
ments, preferred stock retirement and 
building up of an impressive treasury 
position ($917,565 liabilities are 
widely covered by $1.6 million cash 
alone, besides’ which postwar con- 
tingency fund including tax refunds 
amounts to $902,359) would ordi- 
narily be reflected in growth of net 
income. 

When it comes to tax vulner- 
ability, however, this company de- 
cidedly qualifies as a war casualty 
and prospective peace beneficiary, as 
amply indicated by the following 
comparison, which incidentally shows 
each earnings peak and depression 
since incorporation : 


Net Net 

Before After 

Ye Sales Taxes Taxes 
$8,795,186 $12.00 $3.63 
9,033,810 10.57 2.59 
8,257,159 10.83 2.02 
7,756,052 7.12 4.00 
6,909,860 4.22 3.03 
1939). 6,502,119 4.59 3.55 
4,946,834 3.38 2.55 
N.A. 4.33 3.41 
N.A, 1.40 1.03 
6,962,009 5.82 4.83 


N.A.—Not Available. 


Notwithstanding a small decline in 
net sales last year to $8.8 million 
from the record $9 million in 1943, 
earnings snapped back to $3.63 from 
$2.59 per share. In this particular 
instance, the principal reason was 
that no contingency reserve was re- 
quired last year whereas a charge 
of $1.28 per share had been made 
against 1943 income. It is notable, 
however, that operating costs and 
expenses were reduced more than 
sales. 


Net Earnings 


Net before taxes reached an all- 
time record of $12 per share, more 
than doubling the pre-tax $5.90 peak 
of 1930. That reported net is still 
substantially below the old record of 
$4.83 per share is, of course, ex- 
plained by taxes. In 1942, the com- 
pany earned for the Government 
$4.36 for every dollar left for divi- 
dends and surplus, but this was low- 
ered to $3.08 in 1943 and $2.30 in 
1944. Back in 1930, in contrast, 
taxes took only 22 cents per share- 
holder’s dollar. Lower tax rates after 
the war may thus lift earnings even 
in the face of some sales contraction. 

Adams-Millis is the largest pro- 
ducer of low-priced hosiery for men, 
women and children, mostly from 
cotton, rayon or combinations. Wo- 
men probably will return to higher 
quality hosiery once restrictions are 
lifted but the company already had 
developed some business of this grade 
before the war and may expand these 
these activities. Reductions in public 
spending power, of course, custo- 
marily favor this company. At any 
rate, if past performances are any 
guide, this strongly managed enter- 
prise may be expected to do its full 
share of available business. 

At 34, the stock is priced below 
ten times recent earnings, and the 
usual $1.75 annual dividends (25 
cents each in February, May and 
August, 50 cents each in November 
and December) return a yield of 
about 5.1 per cent. 
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UNCLE SAM When James C. Pe- 
WILL HAVE trillo was able arro- 
RIVALS gantly to force the 


music industry to pay 
a tribute into the treasury of his 
union, which he holds in the cup of 
his hand, on every record made, he 
introduced a new fashion in taxation 
—the indirect assessment over which 
the Government had no control. 
President Roosevelt pleaded with this 
pudgy labor czar to abandon his novel 
idea, but got only a curt no for an 
answer, and the President has tacitly 
admitted there is no law by which he 
could be reached. 
By inference he practically admits 
also that the power to tax in such 


an instance had passed to private - 


hands and will remain so unless Con- 
gtess acts to outlaw Petrillo’s arro- 
gant attempt to levy tribute. 

Now there appears “Johnny-Come- 
Lately” Lewis, head of the coal min- 
ers, concluding that if his brother in 
arms can get away with running his 
own tax bureau, why can’t he do 
likewise ? 

So Lewis now proposes, among 
other new demands, that coal opera- 
tors lay aside 10 cents on each ton 
mined for the treasury of his miners, 
which with'the substantial wages al- 


ready received will assure his boys. 


against ever having to fight the 
wolves away from their doors. If he 
could get away with this extraordi- 
nary demand it would cost the mining 
industry more than $50 million a 
year, and who would have to pay it 
but the long suffering citizens? 

But these levies would not stop 
with Petrillo and Lewis. Other 
unions, seeing how easy it was to fat- 
10 


ten their treasuries in this way, would 
come forward and say “me too” until 


it would not be long before Uncle 


Sam would have a considerable com- 
pany of rival tax collectors. 

When will Congress act to outlaw 
such blatant arrogance and usurpa- 
tion of its powers? 


SENATE After striking off his 
0. K’S power to direct the 
WALLACE many billions under the 


control of the RFC 
the Senate recently confirmed Henry 
Wallace as Secretary of Commerce, 
while Judge Vinson now will succeed 
Jesse Jones as head of the money 
lending agency. 

That chapter of the controversy 
over Henry’s capabilities of being a 
good Secretary of Commerce now is 
closed. 

He is now in the saddle, and in- 
dustry will have to accept him and 
endeavor to cooperate with him as 
best it can. 

But for Henry, an opportunity un- 
folds to do a really constructive job 
and prove that the fears directed 
against him were unjustified. He 
seems to have sensed this at the very 
start by selecting a team of promi- 
nent industrialists to sit as an advis- 
ory board to help him find the ways 
and means of setting up postwar jobs 
for 60 million. We hope this is not 
simply a gesture, but is a real good 
will offering. 

For if Henry Wallace tries hard 


enough to become as good a Secre- 


tary as Herbert Hoover proved him- 
self to be, it will be much easier for 
him to fulfill his ambition to become 


heir to the present occupant of the 
White House. 


ANOTHER While it might have 
JIGGLE been a little late, the 
BLOWS UP warning by the Treas- 


ury that the specula- 
tion in Imperial Russian bonds was 
unwarranted, nevertheless was justi- 
fied, as there is not the slightest 
chance of the Soviet Government re- 
deeming them. 

As the tip passed from lip to lip 
more speculative moths were at- 
tracted to this jiggle. It was inevit- 
able that sooner or later their wings 
would be singed. No intelligent in- 
vestor should have fallen for this 
gamble. One had only to inquire of 
any conservative investment source to 
have been amply warned to keep out. 

Underlying the buying of these 
bonds was the faint thought that they 
might work out like the bonds of the 
Irish Republic which at one time 
were selling at ten cents on the dol- 
lar, and the bonds of the revolution- 
ary government of Cuba at a similar 
price, both of which were redeemed 
at par. But those bonds, though 
gambles at the time, were made good 
for the reason that the governments 
which authorized them succeeded in 
staying in power. 

There is no similar situation sur- 
rounding the Russian Imperials, the 
money from which went to the Czar- 
ist regime for which the Soviet does 
not hold itself responsible. If such 
a miracle should occur it would re- 
sult solely from an act of generosity 
by the Stalin government. 

Imagine how likely that would be. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Further market readjustment could develop without creating 
the basis for alarm. Fundamentals indicate longer term trend 


still is upward 


SO FAR AS its near-term implications are con- 
cerned, the recent action of the stock market has 
-been inconclusive although at least mildly encourag- 
ing. Prices have moved irregularly higher following 
the precipitate two-day drop a week ago, but 
trading volume has been smaller than the average 
of the past several months. However, the market 
still is beset by a number of factors of uncertainty, 
and in any event a further period of consolidation 
of the preceding rise would be only a natural de- 
velopment. Prominent among the present market 
considerations is the increasing indication that the 
European war has entered its final phase, with 
American forces spreading out on the east side of 
the Rhine and the Russians resuming their drive 
on Berlin. 


WASHINGTON, ALSO, continues in the market 
limelight, with the Senate Banking Committee mov- 
ing in the expected direction and recommending 
a bill reducing the gold cover for Federal Reserve 
notes from the present 40 per cent to a proposed 
25 per cent. In an attempt at an offset to such 
an obviously inflationary move (FW, Feb. 14, page 
3), the committee approved amendments that 
would terminate the authority to issue greenbacks, 
which the Treasury could now do up to a limit of 
$3 billion. The fact is that, while power to issue 
greenbacks constitutes an inflation potential, the 
expected postwar inflationary trends promise to 
emanate from another quarter which would be un- 
affected by repeal of the greenback law. That 
source is, of course, the unbalanced Federal budget, 
a condition that is unavoidable during the war, but 
which seems now to hold little promise of cor- 
rection in the postwar years in view of the grow- 
ing number of plans already being hatched for 
the so-called social betterment not only of this 
country but of the world at large. 


TALK OF tightening capital gains taxes "'to help 
prevent inflation” has subsided, but has by. no 
means disappeared, the latest report being that 
Administration advisors now are studying the feasi- 
bility of extending the short term holding period 
from the present six months, to eighteen months. 


Although in lesser degree, the effect of such a 
change would tend to be the same as that of the 
previously suggested ninety per cent super-tax. 
Those who already hold stocks (or real estate or 
any other kind of capital asset) would be dis- 
couraged from selling, thus further reducing the 
available supply without at the same time cor- 
respondingly reducing demand. It is from just such 
influences that speculative excesses are born. 


AS A MATTER of fact, the process of diminution 
of supply of corporate securities has been under 
way for some time, the great bulk of stock and 
bond financing operations in recent years having 
been merely for refunding purposes, while com- 
pany after company has been retiring outstanding 
obligations from treasury resources. Furthermore, 
with every refunding operation resulting in a reduc- 
tion in coupon rate (or preferred dividend rate), 
one must now hold from 75 to !00 per cent greater 
value of fixed income issues in order to derive the 
same return as in previous periods. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S own policy of keeping 
money rates low has been responsible for driving 
bond prices and better grade preferred stock 
prices to levels where their yields no longer are 
attractive to most investors, and during the past 
several years investors who formerly would have 
been dissatisfied with anything less than high grade 
issues, have been turning more and more to securi- 
ties of only medium quality, some of which a 
few years ago were even regarded as of semi- 
doubtful status. As this process continues, more 
and more strictly investment funds will overflow 
into common stocks, which almost alone return the 
investor a reasonable wage on his money. 


FUNDAMENTALS CONTINUE to support the 
opinion that the longer term rise in equity prices 
has by no means been terminated. Any extensiom 
of the recent corrective move would doubtless be 
of only temporary nature, and could be utilized! 
for new purchases of attractive issues. 


Written March 15, 1945; Richard J. Anderson. 
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CHANGE IN “SELECTED ISSUES”: Northern 
Pacific refunding & improvement 6s of 2047 were 
first included among the profit suggestions on page 
14 when the issue was selling at 79. Recently these 
bonds have sold above 107, and are currently not 
far away from that figure. While callable at 110, 
which is several points above present market prices, 
the issue now has obviously exhausted much of its 
appreciation possibilities, and consequently is be- 
ing withdrawn from the profit group. 

However, there appears no particular reason for 
suggesting its sale, at least until it has reached 
call price. In fact, the bond possesses above-aver- 
age attraction for income, quality considered, and 
is being transferred to the group recommended for 
income purposes. 


AIRCRAFT PROSPECTS: Few of the aircraft 
manufacturing. companies have yet published 1944 
results, but indications are that aggregate earnings 
will show little if any improvement over 1943 prof- 
its despite a 50 per cent increase in airplane 
weight produced and a 12 per cent rise in the 
number of planes turned out. Although sales rose 
about 40 per cent, this was not commensurate with 
the increase in pound volume. And with most com- 
panies high up in the EPT brackets, taxes doubt- 
less absorbed much of any savings effected through 
greater operating efficiency. , 

As for 1945 results, these will of course depend 
in great degree upon the course of the war. Present 
probabilities are that capacity operations will con- 
tinue through the first half of the year, at least, 
and that earnings will approximate recent levels. 
A few months hence, it should be possible to ap- 
praise the prospects for the remainder of the year, 
but it seems too early to attempt to do so as yet. 


FIXED CHARGES DOWN: Statistics compiled 
by the ICC indicate that the country's Class | 
railroads between 1940 and 1944 reduced their 
aggregate annual fixed charges by $66.8 million, 
or some |4 per cent. Some of this came about as 
@ result of reorganizations, but the bulk of it re- 
sulted from debt reduction and refundings by 
solvent companies. Further progress in the same 
direction will be seen this year, although the num- 
ber of callable issues is being reduced, and re- 
funding opportunities are narrowing. 


RECORD INSURANCE LOSSES: 


In eleven of 


the twelve months of last year, fire insurance losses 
increased over 1943 levels, with the result that the 
total for the full period ($425 million) represented 
an |! per cent year-to-year rise and constituted 


CURRENT 
TRENDS 


a new high record since 1932 ($442 million). 
Coupled with this is the fact that the trend of fire 
insurance premium rates continued its downward 


trend during 1944, and a similar course has been 


followed by interest rates (a highly important fac- 
tor in determining investment income). For the 
duration, the fire insurance industry will doubtless 
continue to operate under adverse conditions, as 
compared with so-called normal periods. But this 
is a situation that will prove only temporary, and 
there seems little reason for other than a favorable 
attitude toward longer term prospects. 

As for Federal regulation of the business, threat- 
ened by last year's Supreme Court anti-trust de- 
cision, this has been at least postponed with final 
passage a few days ago of legislation providing for 
continuation of the status quo until January |, 
1948. This should give all interested parties—Fed- 
eral government, the states and the companies— 
sufficient time to work out satisfactory regulatory 
details which will avoid creation of new operating 
difficulties. 


JANUARY RAIL EARNINGS: Although gross 
revenues rose about |!/> per cent in January, indi- 
cated aggregate railroad net income for the month 
declined about |!'/> per cent from year-ago levels. 
Hardest hit, of course, was the Eastern district, one 
of the principal reasons being the succession of 
blizzards that occurred during that period, and 
which greatly increased operating expenses. While 
gross dipped only moderately, net was cut almost 
in half. Brightest spot was the Western district, 
which translated a 6 per cent rise into a 20 per cent 
increase in net income. 

The heavier traffic in that region is due, at least 
in part, to the stepping up of the pace of the 
Pacific war, and the flow of goods on that account 
will doubtless remain heavy for some time to come. 
Even though the Japanese phase of the war ends 
sooner than is now anticipated, the lines that 
directly or ‘indirectly serve the West coast seem 
destined to continue their good earnings showings 
for an appreciable period. 


COPPER OUTPUT UP, USE CURBED: Produc- 
tion of refined copper, and deliveries to consumers, 
in the short February month registered gains over 
January, deliveries establishing a new monthly rec- 
ord of 172,585 tons, which compared with 145,904 
tons in January. Refined metal production was re- 
ported as 69,950 tons against 67,726 tons in Jan- 
uary. Stocks on hand February 28, excluding con- 
sumers' supplies in plants and warehouses, stood at 
57,142 tons, a decrease for the month of 2,525 
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tons. With the supply position improving, the War 


Production Board nevertheless has deemed it neces- 


sary to impose further restrictions on the use of 
copper in order to meet demands from the armed 
forces, and the metal no longer may be used in a 
variety of miscellaneous products, including slide 
fasteners. Production of copper goods, brass strip, 
rods and tubes continues to mount, January, the 
latest month reported, achieving a production of 
478 million pounds, the highest since November, 
1943. Brass alloy strip output also is on the up- 
trend. January output was 306 million pounds, with 
a goal of 384 million pounds by September now 
being set by WPB, The record monthly production 
of strip was 361 million pounds. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page 4): 
Pennsylvania Railroad has ordered 50 locomotives, 
costing approximately $12 million; 25 will be built 
in company's own shops and 25 will. be made by 
Baldwin. . . . Electric Storage Battery's 1944 sales 
were $73.6 million vs. $69.7 million a year before. 


. Melville Shoe stockholders meet April 24 to — 


approve reclassification of preferred stock... . 
Socony-Vacuum has consolidated operations of 
Gilmore Oil and General Petroleum subsidiaries; 
management will continue under latter company. 

. American Brake Shoe's unfilled orders declined 
some |2 per cent during 1944 to $33 million. ... 
Great Northern has ordered 25 additional Diesel 
locomotives at cost of about $3.5 million... . 
R. H. Macy's sales for the 26 weeks to January 27 
were $107.6 million vs. $92.6 million a year before. 

. Atchison's cash and equivalent equalled $65 
per share as of December 31. ... . Thompson 
Products reports 1944 sales (including Thompson 
Aircraft Products) at $133.2 million compared with 
$133.1 million in 1943. . . . February sales of 
S. H. Kress were 2.8 per cent below the same 
month last year. . . . 150,000 shares of Continental 
Can's new $3.75 preferred stock were sold publicly 
lest week. . . . Crown Cork & Seal will pay another 
25-cent dividend April 10; poe same amount Jan- 
uary 30 last. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Officials of Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco intimate that this year's 
profits may be lower than those of 1944; ,manufac- 
turing costs are rising, and increase in cigarette 
ceiling prices is needed. . . . First half sales of 
Timken-Detroit were $89.4 million vs. $81.5 million 
a year before. . . . Philco plans to produce tele- 
vision receiving set for civilians shortly after the 
war. 

Warren Foundry's 1944 operations resulted 
in a deficit, the first since 1932. . . . Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines plan to start New York- 
Pittsburgh route about June |... . 1944 sales of 
Loose-Wiles were $84.3 million vs. $77.9 million in 
1943; last year's net income of $5.79 per share 
established a record. 

Sinclair's 1944 earnings are estimated at $2.25 
per share. . . . Wilson & Company plans to call 
23,500 shares of $6 preferred stock at $100 and 
accrued dividends. . . . American Colortype's 1944 
shipments were $13.3 million compared with $10.2 
million in 1943... . . Texas Gulf Producing's crude 
oit production was |.7 million barrels last year vs. 
1.3 million barrels in 1943. 

Discussion of plans for acquisition of Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries by General Foods has been termi- 
nated. . . . Pittsburgh Forgings reports unfilled back- 
log sufficient to maintain capacity operations for 
six months. . . . Shell Union Oil has built a new 
laboratory to study fuels for jet-propulsion air- 
craft. .. . Merger of Consolidation Coal and Pitts- 
burgh Coal await decisions of governmental agen- 
cies... . Nehi's 1944 sales of $10 million (vs. $9.6 
million in 1943 and $8.7 million in 1942) established 
a new record. 

Procter & Gamble has called its 5 per cent pre- 
ferred stock for redemption June 15... . Spiegel 
has acquired Harbour-Longmire, a home furnish- 
ings store in Oklahoma City. . . . Lorillard’s Old 
Gold cigarette output for January and February 
was |4 per cent above last year. . . . Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line has arranged a $10 million bank 
loan, proceeds of which will be used for expansion 
of transportation facilities. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 11. 


SELECTED 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendation:. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS. 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- 
ably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME "price, ree 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4/2s,'64. 108 4.17% Not 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 42s, '77.. 105 4.29 105 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 

* Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 107 5.61 110 
Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist 5!/2s,1950. 109 5.05 1074 
Texas & Pacific gen. ref. 5s,'79... 104 4.81 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Chic. & No. West. conv. 1999. 92 4.89 
Illinois Central joint 44/s, 1963... 90 5.00 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990.. 87 4.60 Not 
New York Central 4!/os, 2013..... 86 .32 110 
Southern Pacific 4!/os, 1969....... 94 4.79 105 


PREFERRED STOCKS — 


FOR INCOME 
These are good grade issues and’ qualify as investments. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 107 4.67% Not 
Philadelphia Company $6 cum.... 110 5.45 110 
Public Service N. J. $5 cum...... 104 4.81 Not 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 82 4.27 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 45 4.44 50 
Reynolds Metals 52% cum...... 104 107!/2 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Am. Water Works & El. $6 cum... 107 5.61 110 
Columbia Gas & El. 6% cum..... 96 6.25 110 
Columbia Pictures $2.75 cum..... 48 5.73 . 53 
Erie R.R. 5% cum............... 73 6.85 100 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 92 5.43 105 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum....... 73 6.85 Not 
Wheeling Steel $5 prior cum..... 92 5.43 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


Adams-Millis........... 34 $1.75 $1.75 $2.59 $3.63 
American News ....... ee 1.80 1.80 5.14 5.88 
Borden Company ...... 35 1.50 1.70 60.87 bI.01 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 51 3.50 350 404 3.57 
Consolidated Edison ... 27 1.60 1.60 cl.19 1.36 


Electric Storage Battery. 48 2.00 2.00 2.27 62.18 
First National Stores.... 49 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.08 


Freeport Sulphur ...... 38 =6©2.00 2.00 3.10 3.20 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 55 2.25 250 3.64 3.05 
Mewes (S$.94.) 5...... 38 1.60 1.60 2.16 2.25 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 32 1.65 1.55 cl.l3 1.26 
Macy (R.14.) ......... 33 2.00 2.00 bI.67 bI.85 


May Department Stores. 71 $3.00 $3.00 b$1.70 b$1.81 
Melville Shoe ......... 39 2.00 2.00 bl.0! 


Pennsylvania Railroad .. 36 2.50 250 6.49 4.92 


Philadelphia Electric ... 25 1.40 1.20 1.37 $1.43 
Philip Morris .......... 99 4.50 450 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 16 0.50 0.75 1.15 1.28 
Standard Oil of Calif... 42 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.2! 
Sterling Drug ......... 65 3.00 3.00 3.23 3.37 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 62 2.50 2.50 3.38 3.07 
Union Pacific R.R....... 120 6.00 6.00 18.58 16.68 
United Biscuit ......... 23 100 1.00 1.73 
U. S. Tobacco......... 25 1.30 1.20 1.32 1.14 
Walgreen ............. 33 1.60 1.60 $2.20 s2.25 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 


warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 
STOCK oy a3 1944 1943 1944 
American Brake Shoe... 44 $1.80 $1.65 $3.38 $2.77 


American Stores ....... ye! 1.00 1.00 1.31 1.40 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 84 6.00 6.00 21.11 19.91 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 76 6.00 6.00 8.57 9.93 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 40 2.00 2.00 cl.92 2.08 
Climax Molybdenum ... 40 3.20 2.50 2.90 2.42 
Commercial Solvents ... 17 0.60 0.75 1.10 0.96 
Continental Can ....... 42 1.00 1.00 1.81 2.12 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 0.75 1.00 cl.46 62.74 
Firestone Tire ......... 58 2.00 2.00 62.60 b2.88 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 46 1.65 1.60 2.57 62.30 
General Electric ....... 4! 140 1.40 1.56 81.76 
Glidden Company ..... 28 80.90 0.90 #1.87 42.02 


Great Northern Ry. pfd. 50 2.00 2.00 7,84 8.10 


a—First quorter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. {Fiscal 
j—Fiscal year ended February 28. +—Fiscal years ended October 31, 1944 and 1943. D—Deficit. %*—Transferred this 


week; see page 12. 
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Twentieth Century-Fox .. 27 


2.00 4.52 
U. S$. Steel 64 


400 430 4.03 


Homestake Mining .... 48 None None $0.17 D$0.57 
Kennecott Copper ..... 38 . $3.00 $2.50 4.16 3.59 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 9 0.45 050 0.94 
Lima Locomotive ...... 55 2.00 2.50 7.43 681 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 111 7.00 7.00 18.13 15.90 
McCrory Stores ....... 22 1.00 1.00 2.01 1.90 
Mid-Continent Pete... .. 28 1.40 1.40 2.59 
New York Air Brake.... 47 2.00 2.00 3.56 3.36 
Phelps Dodge ......... 28 1.60 1.60 2.78 2.49 
Thompson Products .... 51 1.50 2.00 8.76 7.45 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 19 0.85 1.00 1.98 2.44 
Timken Roller Bearing... 53 2.00 2.00 2.03 cl.90 

2.00 

4.00 


years ended July 31. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. 
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typical occupation of a market 

analyst not many years ago was 
to pin-point the utility bonds selling 
below their redemption prices, to cal- 
culate yields to the nearest call date 
and make judicious guesses on which 
would be called. Those who spent 
their time that way soon will be able 
to use their experience by combing 
the list of preferred utility shares. 
SEC officials coming down to Wash- 
ington forecast a boom in the refund- 
ing of utility preferreds which would 
be as high and wide as the earlier 
refinancing of bonds—except that a 
smaller aggregate of preferred stock 
is outstanding. 

Companies whose officials have 
talked it over with the SEC gener- 
ally plan to sell new stock that will 
be entitled to dividend rates high 
enough to permit marketing at prices 
substantially above par. They want 
to raise enough to pay off the call 
premiums—which, a look at the man- 
uals shows, frequently, go as high as 
10 points. Fearing tangles with state 
commissions, many want above all to 
avoid fooling around with their sur- 
pluses to meet premium prices. 


Top SEC men wonder whether 
there is some way for them to put 
trustees of charity funds on notice 
that they must compare the prices at 
which they accept purchases and 
sales of securities with market. The 
Commission is not comfortable in 
having the securities house take the 
rap when there is over-reaching. In 
a recent case, where the salesman lost 
his job and the firm made restitution, 
SEC men say some of the custodians 
had too much faith in the bond house 


to check the prices charged to the © 


trust fund, but not to overlook such 
a check in buying and selling with 
their own money. 


Treasury men make the guess 
that World Bank bonds, when they 
appear at last, will carry yields as 
low or lower than governments. 
Prices and rates will depend exclus- 
ively on the guarantee and not on the 
particular issuer. Since the issuers 
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will have to pay the bank an annual 
insurance fee from which a cushion 
against defaults will be formed—as 
in FHA—the soundest among them 
may shun the bank. 

When and if they get the legisla- 
tion through, Treasury officials will 
open conversations with state bank- 
ing and insurance commissioners. 


They would like legislation to place 


World Bank bonds automatically on 
the various legal lists; failing that, 
they expect the commissions to admit 
particular bonds swiftly. Whether 
World Bank bonds will enjoy mar- 
kets reserved peculiarly to govern- 
ments (e.g., the Reserve Bank port- 
folio, use as collaterial for War Loan 
deposits) has not yet come up. 

Republican opposition, meanwhile, 
worries that Government credit will 
be extended in more ways than they 
will be able to keep track of— 
through the Bank, the fund, Export- 
Import Bank and the carryover sec- 
tions of Lend-Lease. Very likely, the 
Bank will get some of its business 
from the other funds. Treasury offi- 
cials said that it may fund slow ac- 
counts in the monetary pool. When it 
gets going, it ought to find business 
in commercializing some of the gov- 
ernment-to-government debt left over 
by Lend-Lease operations. 


Granting early enactment of the 
Bretton Woods agreement by the 
member nations, sponsors agree that 


it will take time for the fund to get 


started. When the war ends, the 
United States and other countries al- 
most certainly will continue export 
controls for a while. If sellers’ 
markets continue, huge international 
balances created by war inflations 
would make the elimination of con- 
trols impossible. Since the fund calls 
for freedom to buy, sell and use cur- 
rencies, member nations will have to 
reserve some period for “transition” 
before they fully commit themselves. 


Admiral Land of the Maritime 
Commission states that he looks for 
a merchant marine after the war from 
15 million to 22 million tons—50 per 


cent to 100 per cent above 1939. His 
plans call for the sale of the Govern- 
ment-owned fleet to private com- 
panies under terms now before Con- 
gress. While the Commission has 
lots of figures on how much cargo 
such a fleet could physically carry, it 
has no idea how much it would need 
to break even financially. 
Government economists say that 
they just don’t know how to get at 
break-even figures—whether involv- 
ing the merchant fleet, surplus war 
plants or any other war-built facility. 
In the case of the merchant marine, 
cost of the ships alone is relatively 
easy since it can be estimated, hy- 
pothetically, from the pending bill. 
The economists who will try— 
under Wallace or, perhaps, the Mur- 
ray bill—to make forecasts on which 
to base Government policy expect to 
have their hands full. The elusive- 
ness of break-even figures is one 
point. There is another that is much 


‘simpler. One Senate Committee now 


is trying to get big companies to es- 
timate their postwar capital expendi- 
tures, but the company heads don’t 
know or won’t guess. 


WPB and OPA people who are 
wrestling with the orders designed to 
put low-priced clothing on the mar- 
ket think that manufacturers of the 
middle priced but not top-priced 
clothes, may be squeezed out. Top 
houses which claim fashion leader- 
ship, they say, should be able to get 
materials from their regular sup- 
pliers; they don’t ask for too much. 
Clothing that is pretty expensive but 
not quite smart—and which is im- 
portant to store earnings—won’t do 
so well. 


Representative Hobbs is some- 
times asked whether his bill to pre- 
vent freezing out equities in railroad 
reorganizations would affect ap- 
proved plans. His first guess is that 
it would not but, he said, he is study- 
ing the question anew. In saying that 
he is studying it, he carefully avoids 
any suggestion that he contemplates 
amendment one way or the other. 

ICC officials stress that the result- 
ant higher capitalizations would not 
necessarily benefit stockholders. Mean- 
while, members of the Senate Com- 
mittee say they are “open minded,” 
which sometimes is a way of express- 
ing opposition. 


—Jereme Shoenfeld 
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Drug Stories 


American Home Products, through 
its subsidiary (Ayerst, McKenna & 
Harrison), has acquired a patent on 
an endotoxin for determining the im- 
munity of children to whooping cough 
—a simple skin test assures with high 
accuracy the immunological _ state. 
. .. Penicillin lozenges in every drug 
store are not far off—United Drug 
will soon have them in every unit of 
its “Liggett” chain. .. . The School of 
Pharmacy of Temple University has 
added a course of lectures on public 
relations to its curriculum—another 
step in preparing druggists for the 
postwar world. .. Newest entrant in 
the hormone field is G. Barr & Com- 
pany, which has introduced its “Pro- 


‘ttomone” at popular prices—it is said 


to be as potent as creams selling for 
twice or three times the price. 


Auto Motifs 


Willys-Overland will have several 
new versions of its wartime “Jeep” 
ready when peace returns—there may 
be models sold with “attachments” 
for performing tasks other than trans- 
portation. . . . More will soon be 
heard of the improved torque spring 
developed by General Motors’ Buick 
division for heavy war tanks—the 
same system could be applied to post- 
war motor trucks, buses and railway 
cars. . . . Crosley Corporation is ex- 
pected to switch to a four-cylinder 
car—its prewar midget had only two 
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cylinders. . . . Limited civilian pro- 
duction of the “Vita-Meter,” an au- 
tomatic fuel saving device for gaso- 
line engines, has been started by 
Thompson Products—in the future 
this improvement may become an in- 
tegral part of every carburetor. 


Food Foibles 


Acquisition of Soy Bean Products 
Company by Borden Company will 
broaden the latter’s representation in 
the bakery and confectionery trades 
—the new subsidiary makes whipping 
agents. Sweets Company of 
America is adding a fudge mix to its 
line—with the addition of a few in- 
gredients, a “Tootsie” flavored fudge 
can be made at home. . . . Apples 
continue to find new. uses in packaged 
foods: Dry-Pack Corporation has 
brought out “Apple-Tot,” a farina 
breakfast cereal combined with dehy- 
drated apples, while C. H. Mussel- 
man Company is featuring “Appl- 
pie” as a ready-to-use pie filling. . . . 
Latest addition to the Booth Fish- 
eries food lines is quick-frozen grated 
cocoanut—when this form of cocoa- 
nut is thawed it is said to be some- 
what sweeter than the dried variety. 
: Coming from Sardick Food 
Products is a dehydrate pumpkin pie 
mix—simply add water and bake. . . . 
Libby, McNeill & Libby is promoting 
canned Alaskan halibut to offset the 
shortage of salmon and tuna—it. can 
be sold without points. 


Publishing Patter 


National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., has turned its monthly mimeo- 
graphed report into an_ attractive 
printed newsletter—the first four- 
page circular to carry a table of con- 
tents, called “Highlights of this is- 
sue.” ... The first issue of the Jn- 
ternational Review of I. T. & T. 


(Brevities, Feb. 28) will be issued. 


this week—along the same line Fed- 
eral Telephone & Radio (I. T. & T. 
affiliate) is considering a monthly 


digest-type magazine. .. . Space & 
Time, first of the advertising news- 
letters, has published its final edition 
under the editorship of David A. 
Munro, who has joined the informa- 
tion section of OPA—its future has 
not been determined. . . . A group of 
magicians will back a specialized pub- 
lication to be known as the Conjurors 
Magazine—it will be a “professional” 
digest, and not available to the gen- 
eral public. 


Christenings 


Mengel Company in its search for 
a suitable name for its postwar furni- 
ture line has written all stockholders 
asking for a vote on a list, or to make 
suggestions—among the names of- 


fered are Hearthstone, Trimline, 
Durastyle, Tymless, Room-Mate and 
Artwood. . . . The new line of des- 


serts, said to be neither ice cream, 
sherbet nor ice, will be featured by 
National Dairy Products as “Velva- 
Fruit”—initially, only strawberry 
and raspberry flavors will be avail- 
able. . . . Something new in fast-dry- 
ing nail polishes has been trade- 
named “Oil-Fast’” by Revlon Prod- 
ucts, the manufacturer—it is reputed 
to dry almost instantly. ... A new 
version of toys for children to as- 
seble themselves has been christened 
“Kidstruction” by Leecraft, Inc., the 
manufacturer—a selection of boats, 
trucks and railroad cars will be of- 
fered. 


ADVERTISING 
In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared —Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
» Telephone COrtlandt 71-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Postwar Potential in 


The Automobile Industry 


By Ward M. Canaday 


Chairman of the Board, 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 


hen this war is over, the auto- 

motive industry will be able to 
look back on its record with a feeling 
of justifiable pride. From the out- 
break of hostilities it threw all its 
mighty productive powers, all its 
skill and all its resourcefulness into 
turning out the implements of war. 
Some of these implements were far 
removed from the peacetime motor 
car or truck, but the job was done 
just the same. 

Having entered into diverse chan- 
nels of all-out war production, the 
automobile industry will have to go 
through a period of reconversion 
before the American public will see 
' those shining new models they’ve 
dreamed of for the past several years. 

How long before these new cars 
will appear after the end of the war? 
Automobile plants are filled with 
equipment turning out war work. It 
will take time to move this equipment 
out—time to install its own equip- 
ment—time to retrain employees to 
the exact job that they must fill— 
time to get materials. 

The automobile consists of thous- 
ands of parts brought from all parts 
of the earth to be fitted together and 
come off the line at a given minute. 
Every one of these parts represents 
a factor and the coordinated work of 
thousands of men. It will take time 
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to re-coordinate this work just as it 
took time to reorganize the auto- 
mobile industry for war. 

This may be three months—it may 
be many months, depending on the 
sharpness with which the present war 
obligations of the automobile industry 
are released and the abundance of the 
supply of materials that will be ready 
for peace production. My guess is 
that the restoration of automobile 
production will be gradual, and that 
peak volume will not be attained until 
probably at least the second year after 
Germany is defeated. 


Millions of Jobs 


I think it is conservative to say 
that the industry will be responsible 
for the employment of 10 million 
persons, directly and indirectly, in its 
first full year of unrestricted produc- 
tion—an estimate based on an output 
of 6 million units. This figure covers 
employment in allied industries. 

The type of car which this peace- 
time automobile industry will turn 
out, in my opinion, will reflect the 
public’s desire for a vehicle which 
will provide more economical and 
practical qualities, and far less super- 
ficial glamour than ever before. This 
trend, for example, is expressed. by 
the desire of many people to own an 
all-round utility car like the Jeep. 

A car such as the Jeep will bring 
mechanization to thousands of our 
farms, and at a considerable saving to 
the farmer due to the favorable com- 
parison in cost between this versatile 
vehicle and the farm units it can re- 
place. Also, it is expected that this 
type of utility car will be a valuable 
medium for bringing mechanization 
to many parts of the world, and be a 
factor in the creation of real wealth. 

Improved automobiles, like the 
Jeep, will have to wait until the war 
is won, of course. But they will be 
ready when our boys come home— 
ready to fulfill as big a role after vic- 
tory as they have accomplished in 
making that victory possible. 


NOTE—From time to time in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
cans. This is an extra article of a series. 


ScHENLEY DistTitters Corp., New York 


Salute! 


One of our Schenley boys is back 
home. The Gripsholm brought him 
back. He was pilot of a bomber, 
and on his thirty-third mission, his 
ship was crippled over enemy ter- 
ritory. His ’chute was crippled too, 
but he landed where the snow was 
eight feet deep and that saved his 
life—that and something else. We'll 
tell you more about that “some-. 
thing else” later on. 


When this fine lad, (just like 
yours and mine) regained con- 
sciousness, he found himself in the 
hospital barracks’ in a German 
prison camp. For nearly a year he 
was “behind the wire’; then he 
was exchanged and is home once 
more. He’s going to be perfectly 
well again—for civil life, and as 
soon as the Army flashes the green 
light on him, he’ll be back at 
Schenley. You can wager that 
he’ll do a better job than he ever 
did before, because he’s got some- 
thing he never had before. 


And now, more about that “some- 
thing else.” We wish you could 
hear this fine lad tell you in person, 
as he told us, what the RED 
CROSS did for him, and thou- 
sands like him, when he landed in 
the snow and while he was a pris- 
oner. We know what would hap- 
pen to you. You’d reach for your 
check book or down in your “jeans” 
and the RED CROSS would get a 
contribution from you — bigger 
than any you have made before. 
The gratitude of these boys is the 
biggest “dividend” we'll ever re- 
ceive. The money we give, is the 
soundest “invbstment” we have ever 
made. 


RED CROSS! SALUTE! 
MARK MERIT 


OF SCHENLEY DisTiLters Corp. 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to Schenley 
Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a booklet con- 
taining reprints of earlier articles on various 
subjects in this series. 
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BOTTLED IN BOND 


100 PROOF 


e Flavor and sparkle and mellowness 
are the delights of Old Grand-Dad— 
one of the finest old bourbons that 
ever caressed your tongue. For that 
next get-together, count the Head of 
the Bourbon Family among your most 
favored guests. 


: KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
¥ 100 Proof—Bottled in Bond—4 years old 
: National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. 


RESULTS 


from financial advertising 
depend largely upon read- 

er interest. The BOSTON 
| GLOBE — Boston’s only 
all-day newspaper—stimu- 
lates that interest and the 
results you want. 


| Globe 


MORNING-EVENING-SUNDAY 


REQUEST 


Wholes 
HUGH WZ 
TED 
48 WALL STREET 634 SO. SPRING ST. 
: NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 
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Si the first week in March, when 
the Dow-Jones 40-bond average 
for the first time crossed the 1936 
peak of 106.3 by reaching 106.84, 
there has been no movement of sig- 
nificance in the averages. A minor 
decline was followed by a small up- 
turn, and such unimportant adjust- 
ments may well continue for a while 
longer. 

It will be noticed that our ac- 
companying chart of 40-bond aver- 
ages exhibits a much wider rise from 
the 1936 peak level than the Dow- 
Jones group does, owing to a some- 
what different composition and great- 
er volatility. Both averages, never- 
theless, tell approximately the same 
story—namely, a strong uptrend in 
fixed-income securities and an ac- 
companying narrowing of yields. 


TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE FINANCING 


In what is believed to be the largest 
revenue bond financing transaction 
ever carried through, a nation-wide 
banking group has purchased from 
the Triborough Bridge Authority an 
issue of sinking fund bonds totalling 
$110 million. The bonds, as offered, 
consist of two groups, $55 million of 
2s due 1980, offered at 99, and $55 
million of 24s running serially from 
1950 to 1975, yielding from 1.15 per 
cent for the earliest maturity to 2.125 
per cent for the final one. Proceeds 
of the issues will be used to re- 
fund all of the Authority’s three out- 
standing bond issues, totaling $97.7 
million, and will provide funds for 
miscellaneous purposes. Approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the serials, dis- 
tributed equally over the maturities, 
has been taken by banks. 


ILLINOIS POWER REFUNDING 


Replacement of its entire funded 
debt is under consideration by IIli- 
nois Power Company. It is expected 
that $70 million of new securities will 
be floated to provide funds for the 
operation, the new obligations to con- 
sist of $55 million of first mortgage 
bonds and $15 million of sinking fund 
debentures. The issues to be retired 
under the contemplated plan are the 
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first mortgage and collateral 4s of 
1973, the 5% per cent debentures of 
1957 and several minor obligations. 
The 4s were sold, in the amount of 


$63 million, early in 1944 to a group - 


of 50 institutional investors. The new 
securities, it is expected, will be 
ready for marketing within the next 
several months, and one group al- 
ready is being organized to bid for the 
bonds. 


ST. PAUL 


Another step forward in final reor- 
ganization of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R.R. was taken 
during the past week when the Fed- 
eral court in Chicago authorized the 
trustees to pay off $10.4 million in 
claims of the RFC. This action re- 
leases more than $23 million of the 
road’s securities pledged as collateral 
for the RFC loan. As of March 1, 
1945, the trustees reported a strong 
cash position of more than $128 mil- 
lion. Of this there was some $29 
million in free cash remaining after 
deduction of interest and other re- 
quirements. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


“Opening an Account,” a helpful booklet 
on trading rules and practices, is available to 
new and experienced investors. 

Write for Booklet K-21 
ONE WALL STREET & NEW YORK 
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sistently throughout the entire de- 
pression period. 

Despite all the handicaps of war, 
Woolworth’s sales piled up successive 
new all-time high records in 1942, 
1943 and 1944—as they had in 1939, 
1940 and 1941. The predepression 
high of $303 million had been passed 
by 1937, and that year’s nearly $305 
million was raised another 50 per 
cent by the 1944 figure. 

What growth there has_ been, 
largely from abandonment of the ori- 
ginal idea of restricting merchandise 
to “5c and 10c” items, has been 
obscured by mounting taxes, which 
reached $2.72 per share of stock last 
year as against only 43 cents in 1939, 
and may thus be partly revealed by 
postwar tax reductions. It might be 
noted that, whatever may be said of 
the industry’s increase of restricted 
prices as changing the very specialty 
and hence nature of its business, it 
has been a fortunate move during the 
war as helping to offset shortages of 
merchandise that otherwise would 
have been a serious handicap. 


Future Growth? 


It is, of course, generally conceded 
that Woolworth’s domestic business 
has rather fully matured and that the 
desirability of its stock lies therefore 
not so much in future growth pos- 
sibilities as in the relative reliability 
of dividends under normal conditions, 
backed up by stability of earnings 
and a strong “financial position. The 
reduced $1.60 dividend was covered 
with a 47 per cent margin by last 
year’s net of $2.35 per share, which 
represented a_ slight improvement 
over $2.26 in 1943, and at present 
prices around 45, yields about 314 
per cent. This is not out of line con- 
sidering the issue’s quality and pros- 
pects for increased distributions. 

Unlike the domestic business, the 
foreign chains do have growth pos- 
sibilities. In Great Britain, there may 
be expansion, in Germany there may 
be some asset recovery and perhaps 
restoration of the chain. In Canada 
and Cuba the relatively small chains 
could be extended to new locations. 
In other countries the fields are “un 
scratched” by Woolworth. 
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terests of its policyholders. 


THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
IS AN INSTITUTION OF 
PU BLIC SERVICE conducted in the in- 


Such was the purpose of its 
founders in 1865, a purpose which has been proudly main- 
tained through nearly eight decades of continuous develop- 


ment. And such will be the purpose that will guide the 
destiny of this Company in the generations yet to be. 


In the past year, the new business secured by the Sun Life 
of Canada amounted to $220,323,142. The assurances in 
force increased by $139,107,959 and now total $3,312,525,426. 
The benefits paid during the year were $80,582,921, which 
brings the total amount paid since the founding of the Com- 
pany to $1,710,446,363. The Company’s activities during 1944 
give ample evidence of its continued progress. The business 
and the assets of the Company have increased, and substan- 
tial additions have been made to surplus and other funds 
to further safeguard policyholders’ interests. 


Copy of the Annual Report for 1944 
may be obtained from: 


Sun Life of Canada, Transportation Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Correspondents 


ait over the 
world. 


London 
Correspondents: 


Bank of England 
Midland Bank Limited 
Martins’ Bank Limited 


The Chase National 
Bank of the City of 
New York 


New York 
Correspondents: 
Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York 
Irving Trust Company 


The Chase National 
Bank of the City of 
New York 


Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York 


Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company 


Rank WVelli Gran 


(National Bank of Iran) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
Holder of Exclusive Right to Issue Notes 


Capital Fully Paid Up..Rials 300,000,000 
Reserves ..... . Rials 512,000,000 
Governor: Mr. Abol Hassan Ebtehaj 
HEAD OFFICE: Teheran, Iran 
Branches and Agencies Throughout Iran 
‘THE BANK offers complete banking service for Foreign 
Exchange transactions, provides special facilities for Docu- 


mentary Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in 
Iran deals with every description of banking business. 


Supervises National Savings 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 183 


A dividend of one dollar per share on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared payable 
April 14, 1945 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 22, 1945, 


LIONEL W. UDELL, Treasurer 


LIFE INSURANCE AND 
LISTED SECURITIES 


Interest as 
acceptable 


value 


FISCAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


Chicago: 134 S. LaSalle Street, State 4334 


BROKERAGE OR COMMISSION 


LOANS | 


WOOLWORTH 
= 
| 
, 
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Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


Earnings & Price Range (CEH) 
50 
Data revised to March 14, 1945 = 


20 o 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as successor} 10 
0 


to a business founded in 1892. Office: 315 
N. 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis, meet- EARNED PER 
ing: Last Monday in Marc umber of $1 
stockholders (December $1, 1542): 650. 


Capitalization: Long term debt........ Non 
Capital stock (no par)........... 658/998 shs °38 


IDEFICIT PER SHARE 


Business: Manufactures a broad range of electrical control 
apparatus, including automatic motor starters, speed regula- 
tors, and elevator and machine tool controllers. Products are 
used by virtually all industries, particularly steel, automo- 
biles, mines, textiles, utilities, and air-conditioning. 

Management: Able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $5.4 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and Govt. securities, $3.5 
million. Book value of common stock, $16.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid 20% stock dividend in 1930, split 
2-for-1 in 1937; made various cash payments in 1929-30, 1935- 
37, and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Products find many wartime applications but crest 
of such business probably has passed. Postwar trends may 
be expected to revert to the usual cyclical pattern of the capi- 
tal goods industries, but lower tax rates would be decidedly 
helpful. 

Comment: Industry characteristics and company’s erratic 
record necessitate a speculative rating for the shares. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


8 
Mar. _ June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0. $0.52 41%—21% 


$0.61 $0.51 $1.99 $1.37% *—2 
*0.83 *0.17 DO0.05 1.93 1,25 53.—18% 
DO.05 46 None 29%—13% 
0.09 0.28 0.25 0.61 1.23 0.75 25 —135% 
0.61 0.51 0.28 0.54 1.94 1.50 23 —14% 
0.65 0.78 0. 0.39 2.27 1.50 20 —14% 
0.62 0.22 0.71 0.74 $2.29 1.25 18 —12% 
0.81 0.94 0.57 0.22. $2.54 1,25 26%—15% 
0.72 0.77 0.43 0.74 2. 1,50 28%—21% 


“Adjusted for 2-for-1 split-up in October, 1937. Adjusted for subsequent and 
renegotiation settlements: includes unspecified postwar refun? 


Irving Trust Company 


Data revised to March 14, 1945 Earnings & Price Range 
Incorporated: Founded 1851, as New York 
Exchange Bank. Chartered under National } 20 PRICE RANGE 
Bank Act and name changed to New York | 15 
National Exchange Bank in 1865. After | 10 
many subsequent changes and mergers present | 5 
title was adopted in 1929. Main office: 1] 9 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Wedesday in January. Number $1 
of stockholders (December 12, 1944): 60,168. 


50¢ 
Capitalization. *Capital stock 

$10 par) 5,000,000 ahs - 1937 "38 “a2 43 194 


“Stockholders double liability terminated July 1, 1937. 


Business: One of the largest banks in the U. S. Conducts a 
general banking business through commercial and trust de- 
partments. Provides vault facilities through Irving Safe De- 
posit Co., a subsidiary. Operates six branch offices. 

Management: Conservative and sound. 

Financial Position: December 31, 1944, U. S. Governments, 
$747.8 million; real estate mortgages, $5.7 million; other se- 
curities, $9.0 million; loans and discounts, $267.5 million; cash 
and due from banks, $212.1 million. Deposits, $1,141.0 million. 
Book value of capital stock, $21.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Long record of unbroken payments, al- 
though at a declining rate from 1932 through 1936. 

Outlook: Under the war economy, expanding investments in 
Government obligations should maintain income at a satis- 
factory level. 

Comment: Although the institution ranks among the more 


* important New York banks, the stock usually sells at less 


than the average ratio to book value. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 19389 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Earned per share...... $0.74 $0.62 $0.62 $0.65 $0.70 $0.70 $0.84 $1.00 $1.17 

Dividends paid ....... 0.60 0.60 6.60 0.60 - 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 
Price Range: 

20 19% 138% 14 12% 1% 411% 414% 17% 


13% 10% 99% 9 10 8% 10% 13% 


20 (For additional Factographs please turn to page 22) 


\ 


ing tobaccos, “Dill’s Best,” “Old Briar” and “Model.” 


Shamrock Oil and Gas Corporation (The) 


Earnings & Price Range ‘SHM) 
10 


Data revised to March 14, 1945 = 


Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, as successor 
to Shamrock Oil & Gas°Co. (1929). Office: 
Amarillo, Tex. Pittsburgh, Pa., office: 1807 


Oliver Building. Annual meeting: Third EARNED PER SHARE $1 
Monday in April. 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... $529,404 $1 
Common stock (par $1)........ 1,345,570 obs 


Business: Produces and refines crude oil, and manufactures 
casinghead gasoline and other natural gas _ by-products, 
Residue is sold to carbon black makers, gasoline through 
dealers and fuel oil direct to railroads. Owns a 30 per cent 
interest in Continental Carbon Co. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, November 30, 
1944, $1.0 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $268,188. Book value 
of stock, $5.11. 

Dividend Record: Dividends on preferred issues to retire- 
oer in April, 1944; payments on common in 1936, and 194 
to date. 

Outlook: While occupying a minor position in the oil indus- 
try, development potentialities of properties are longer term 
favorable factor. Under wartime pressure sales and earnings 
have expanded, and uptrend should continue for the duration. 
Postwar prospects are not clearly defined. 
._ Comment: The stock carries the speculative risks common 
to extractive enterprises. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 = 194 
Earned per share......... $0.15 D$0.04 D$0.04 $0.22 *$0.52 *$0.36 Ke = ey 
Dividends paid............ None None None None None None 0.1 0.20 | 
= Range: 
7% 4 4 2% 3 3 gh 
2% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 2 8 
*Fiscal y | November 30. Pittsburgh Stock Exchange through December 


16, 1944; listed N. 


. Stock Exchange December 18, 1944. 


United States Tobacco Company 


Earnings & Price Range (UBO) 
Data revised to March 14, 1945 5 


PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1911, N. J., pursuant to the | 30 meee FRET 
dissolution of the American Tobacco Re 20 | 
L 


Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, New bey N. 


Annual meeting: First Tuesday Apri 0 

Number of stockholders (December 1944): 

Preferred, 675; common, 5,408. $2 

stock 1% "03,360 ae 

Common stock (no par)........ 1,831,400 shs 193773839404) 4243194 


*$25 par, non-callable. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of snuff tobacco, 
which accounts for about 80% of company’s total output; bal- 
ance is made up of smoking and chewing tobaccos. Principal 
snuff brands are “Bruton” and “Copenhagen”; leading smok- 


Management: Efficient, long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Impressive. Working capital December 
31, 1944, $20.5 million; ratio, 11.8-to-1; cash, $3.5 million; matr- 
ketable securities, $4.7 million. Book value of common, $13.42 
a share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments on preferred and 
common since 1912. 

Outlook: Stability should continue to characterize sales 
volume; policy of paying out most of earnings is warranted by 
treasury position, but makes dividends vulnerable to any con- 
siderable cost and tax increases not recoverable in sales prices. 

Comment: The preferred is of high investment calibre; the 
common qualifies as a satisfactory income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF myer 


Years gated Des. si: 1936 1987 1988 1989 1940 1041 1942 1948 

Earned share...... $2.22 $1.80 $1. 74 $1. 77 $2.08 $1.58 $1.34 $1.32 ai 

2.69 2.06 1.85 1.76 196 1.50 1.82. 1.80 1.9 
Price Range: 

_ 36 87% 89 38% 24 29 21% 

82% 38% 30% 30 19% 15% 20% 322 


*All figures adjusted to 4-to-1 split-up in March, 1938. 
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Recovery in 
French Rail Bonds 


ollowers of the foreign bond 


market have watched with in- 
terest a notable move in French rail- 
way liens which has outdistanced 
even the remarkable wartime rise in 
American rail bonds. 

Upon France’s surrender to Ger- 
many in 1940, French railway ster- 
ling bonds, traded on the London 
Exchange, defaulted on interest pay- 
ments, which clearly justified a sharp 
decline in quotations. However, 
sheer defeatist psychology added the 
deadweight of desperation. Accord- 
ingly, the Nord 6s dropped almost 
vertically to 10, while the Midi 4s 
and Orleans 4s fell as precipitately. 

Considerable recovery followed in 
a slow but steady rise that was great- 
ly accelerated in 1944 by the Allied 
invasion and the triumph of D-day. 
And last week, even. though interest 
payments have not yet been resumed, 
the Nord 6s had reached a high of 
103 while the Midi and Orleans 4s 
had recovered to 88—these prices 
equalling pre-default levels. 

War devastation wrought upon 
France’s railway system poses a very 
large physical problem. Moreover, 
France’s internal political and mone- 
tary problems are serious. The ex- 
planation of the strong recovery in 
the sterling issues mentioned is, how- 
ever, a fairly widespread belief that 
interest payments will be resumed in 
the reasonably near future. Some 
ground for this belief may. be found 
in the fact that resumption of interest 
payments would probably precede 
British financial aid. 


Refundings Planned 


he beneficiaries of the era of easy 

money are by no means confined 
to-carriers. Wheeling Steel Corpo- 
ration, for example, has only in the 
past few days filed a registration 
statement for a proposed $24 million 
first mortgage 3% percent issue, the 
proceeds to be used for redeeming 
$2.4 million notes and $30 million of 
its 3% percent mortgage issue. An- 
other example is Ohio Edison Com- 
pany, which has registered first mort- 
gage bonds of 1975 for competitive 
sale, proceeds being intended for re- 
demption of the 334s of 1972, which 
are callable at 107%. 


MARCH 21, 1945 


THE ARO EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 


BRYAN, OHIO 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of Twenty- 
five Cents (25¢) a share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of 
this Corporation, payable 
April 10, 1945 to stockholders 
of record March 30, 1945. 


L. L. HAWK 


Treasurer 
8, 1945 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

The Board of Directors has 
declared this day*the following dividends: 
Common Stock 
No. 42, 10¢ per share 
payable on April 5, 1945, to holders of 
record at close of business March 19, 1945 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 74, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 64, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 53, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


payable on May 15, 1945, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1945. 


Dare Parker 
Secretary 


March 8, 1945 


LION OIL 


REFINING COMPANY 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


A quarterly dividend of ¥ . 

25¢ per share and an extra _LION a 

dividend of 10¢ per share 

have been declared on the Capital Stock of 

this Company, both payable April 16, 1945, 

to stockholders of record March 31, 1945. 

The stock transfer books will remain open. 
E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 

March 9, 1945 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE"’ 
March 9, 1945 
THE Board of Directors on March 8th 
1945 declared a dividend at the rate of 
aoc per share on the outstanding Common 
Ss of this Company, payable on the 31st 
= of March, 1945 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on the 23rd 
day of March, 1945. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


REYNOLDS METALS BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents (25c) a share on 


the outstanding common stock has been declared, 
payable April 2, 1945, to holders of record at 
the close of business March 15, 1945. The transfer 
books will not be closed. Checks will be mailed 
by Bank of the Manhattan Company. 

PAUL R. CONWAY 


Dated March 10, 1945 Assistant Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


N. tice 


8% CUMULATIVE 
PREFERRED STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents 
($0.50) per share on the 8% Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock has been 
declared, payable April 1, 1945, to 
Stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 10, 1945, for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1945. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNE 


R, 
Treasurer 


February 21, 1945 


COMMON 
DIVIDEND 


LERNER 


SHOPS 


‘The Board of Directors of Lerner 
Stores Corporation has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable April 14, 1945, to 
stockholders of record April 4, 
1945, 


Lerner Stores Corporation 
Harotp M. Lane, Secretary 


Crown CorK & SEAL 


Dated March 13, 1945. 
co) CoMPANY, INC. 
COMMON DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a Dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share 
on the Common Stock of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc., payable on April 10, 1945, to the 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 29, 1945. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 


March 13, 1945. 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

March 14, 1945. 

DIVIDEND NO. 370 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a 
meeting held this day, declared an interim divi- 
dend for the first quarter of 1945, of Sixty Cents 
($.60) a share on the outstandi capital stock 
of this Company, payable on March 31, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 

on March 21, 1945. 

WILLIAM C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
DIVIDEND NO. 272 

A dividend of 50 cents a share on the Class A stock 

of this company has been declared, payable April 16, 

1945, to — of record at the clese of business 


on March 23, 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, 
March 13, 1945. Treasurer. 
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Clark Equipment Company 


The National Supply Company 


Capitalization: Long term debt........ None 
stock $4.50 cum. 

TO PAT) 8 1937 "38 "39 "40 “42 "43 1944 
Common stock ($1 par).......... 775,292 shs 


Data revised to March 14, 1945 


Incorporated: 1916, Michigan, as successor to 60 PRICE 
two other units. Office: Buchanan, Mich. | 45 
Annual meeting: April 30. Number of stock- | 30 
holders (February 5, 1944): 2,800. 15 


ageamnings & Price Range (CLK) 


Capitalization: Long term debt........ None J 
*Preferred stock 5% conv. 
17,926 shs 


**Callable at $102.50 a share. 


Business: Principal activities consist of the manufacture 
of axles, transmissions, brakes, axle housings and other auto- 
motive parts. Also makes twist. drills, high speed tools, etc. 
Production is now almost entirely for military account. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $9. million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash and Govt. securities, $10.1 
million. Book value of common, $52.64 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance; common payments 1927-1931 and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings should be relatively well maintained for 
the duration, and no serious reconversion problems are indi- 
cated in the post-war period. 

Comment: The operating record necessitates a speculative 
rating for the common stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price 
$1.22 $1.93 30.97 $0.44 $4.56 *$1.80 48 —l7 
ae D0.02 0.39 0.02 0.25 , 0.64 0.25 27%—10% 
. 0.89 0.94 0.72 1.88 4.43 *2.25 34 15 
ee 2.17 1.43 0.75 1.56 5.91 3.25 40%—24 
_.. eee 1.99 86 2.14 2.69 8.67 3.25 40 29% 
aa 1.54 1.83 1.53 D0.78 4.12 3.00 395%—28 
2.22 1.71 2.70 2. $9.49 3.00 89%.—32% 
Seeisesciven 3.02 2.34 1.88 1.12 8.42 3,00 51 —35% 
*Also $3 in 7% preferred stock. fIncludes $3.49 per share postwar refund. 


General Printing Ink Corporation 


Data revised to March 14, 1945 


Incorporated: 1937, Pennsylvania; founded, 
1894, Office: Grant Bidg., Piusbureb, Pa. 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday 

Number of stockholders (December 31, ions): 
Combined preferred, 5,787; common, 3,130. 
Capitalization: Long term’ debt 


Earnings & Price Range (NH) 


+Prior Preferred ($100 par) 
R 8 7 "38 ‘39 "40 “42 “43 1 
Comantar ‘stock ($10 par)....... 1,154,928 shs 


*Convertible into 2 common shares through September 30, 1947. {Convertible shan 
for share into common prior to October 1, 1947, when conversion becomes automatic, 
tRedeemable at $105 a share for both classes. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of equipment for the oil 
industry, specializing in tubular goods, drilling equipment, 
pumps, Diesel and other engines. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1944, $42.7 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $9.5 million. Book 
value of common, $16.60 a share. . 

Dividend Record: Poor; sole payment on common since 
1929 was 1/10 share $2 preference stock in 1937. Preferred 
arrears December 31, 1944, on $2 preference, $5.50. 

Outlook: Expected resumption of oil well drilling activity 
on large scale is a favorable postwar factor, but competition 
in this field is keen. 

Comment: Preferreds carry varying degrees of risk; top- 
— capitalization puts common in highly speculative posi- 
tion. 


“EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 “o. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total 

1.99 L $0.40 $4.90 26%—174 
2008.43. 0.47 D0.12 DO.76 D0.38 D0.79 23 —12% 
68 D0.75 D0.1 0.73 D0.87 15%— 54 
D0.11 D0. D0.41 0.08 D0.49 9%— 44 
0.22 0.75 1.06 1.03 3.06 4 
0.11 0.19 0.22 1.14 1.66 4 
1943....... 3.4. $1.22 0.70 0.56 2.48 — 5% 
0.56 0.45 0.44 0.73 2.18 17%—114% 


*Adjusted for 3-for 1 split-up in 1987. Not available. §For 6 months. 


Earnings & Price Range (GPI) 


Data revised to March 14, 1945 


incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as a consoli- 5 
dation ¢. several long established companies. 10 
Office: 100 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 5 
Annual pees First Wednesday in April 0 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1944): 
Preferred, 405; common, 3,082. 


*Redeemable at $106.50 a share through June 30, 1947 $105.50 through June 30, 
1950; at continuing lower rates thereafter. Redeemable for sinking fund at ‘$103.50 
through June 30, 1949, and $102.50 thereafter. Outstanding $6 on preferred, not 
exchanged for present $4.50 issue, called for redemption August, 1944. 

Business: One of the two leading U. S. manufacturers of 
printing and lithographic inks, lithographic machinery, and 
related supplies. Furnishes about one-half of total domestic 
magazine publishers’ ink requirements; newspapers and job- 
printers are also important customers. 

Management: Well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1944, $4.7 million; ratio, 5.4-to-1; cash and Govt. securities, 
$1.6 million. Book value of common, $4.48 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Regular preferred payments since 
issuance. Varying common payments each year since 1929. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings vary with trends in advertising, 
printing and publishing. Lifting of restrictions on use of 
paper and expected increase in postwar advertising is an 
encouraging longer term factor. 

Comment: Although inactive, preferred stock is of good 
grade. Common is a business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. $81 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Ran 
$0.37 $0.46 $0.30 $0.19 $1.32 $1.05 19 — 
0.16 0.15 0.17 0.14 0.62 0.50 6 

. 0.24 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.94 0.80 10%— 7 
0.19 0.24 0.12 0.31 0.86 0.60 10 —5 
0. 0.37 0.23 0.18 1.00 0.65 4 
0.12 0.03 0.08 0.31 0.54 0.30 3% 
0.09 0.16 0.11 0.22 0.58 0.40 8%— 
106456655 35 0.10 0.14 0.12 0.26 0.62 0.40 11%— 


*Adjusted to 4-to-1 split-up in March, 1937. 


Title Guarantee & Trust Company 


id Earnings & Price 
Data revised to March 14, 1945 . 
15 PRICE RANGE 

incorporated: 1883, N. Y. Main office: 176 ? 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: | 5 oe 50¢ 
Third Wednesday in January. Number of ela ase 25¢ 
stockholders (December 31, 1942): 4,125. PER SHARE 4. 
Capitalization: Long term debt....... “None 50¢ 
{Capital stock ($6 par).......... 500,000 shs _!937_'38 424319 


Last $1.4 million debentures redeemed in 1944. 
termin: 


Stockholders double liability 
ated July 1, 1937. 


Business: Conducts a title insurance, mortgage servicing, 
banking and trust business. Operates 11 branch offices in 
New York City, Long Island and Westchester. Member of 
Federal Deposit Insurance Sea and N. Y. Clearing 
House Association. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: December 30, 1944; cash and call loans, 
$9.8 million; U. S. Governments, $21.2 million; mortgages, 
etc., $3.1 million; other investments, $1.3 million; deposits, 
$146.7 million. Book value of capital stock, $10.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made 1909-1933. None since. 

Outlook: Position is improving through marked gains in 
liquid assets and reductions in real estate, but rising expenses 
are absorbing some of the benefit. 

Comment: Shares are speculative and do not rank with the 
equities of the larger metropolitan banks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years gnded Dee. Dec. $1: . 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 
rnea per share 
Betere write-offs... -D40.36 $0.05 D§0.51 $0.007 $0.65 $0.41 D§o.17 "$0.05 
Dividends paid ....... None None None None None None None None None 
aun 7 6 3 4 3 5% 12 


*Before contingency reserves, 50 cents per share in 1943, 85 cents in 1944, -" 


before net non-operating losses charged to contingency reserves, $1.43 per 
1943 and $1.08 in 1944, 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hildrs. of 
Rate riod able Record 


5% conv. Q 2 Mas. 99 
ter Works Elec, 
Wal Q Apr. Mar. 17 
pf. r. ar. 
Aro Equipment .. Apr. 10 Mar, 29 
& Laughlin.......... .. Mar. 31. Mar. 20 
ingdale Bros. ......... r. 4 
Calif. Elec. Power $3 Df i Q May 1 Apr. 15 
lifornia Packing ..... 37 Q May 15 Apr. 30 
B% Q May 15 Apr. $0 
Carriers & General Corp.. ..5c Q Apr. 2 Mar. 19 
Celanese Corp. 7% 2nd pf.. .$1. 75 Q Apr. 2 Mar. 16 
Central Elec. & Gas 6% pf....75c Q Mar. 31 Mar. 10 
Cleve. Elec. Illum...... “Pe 
Cockshutt Plow June 1 May 1 
Columbia Gas & Blec.......+.. 10c .. Apr. Mar. 19 
6% pf. $1.50 Q May 15 Apr. 20 
Do 5% Q May 15 Apr. 20 
Do 5% conv. pf........-+-- 1.25 Q May 15 Apr. 20 
Continental 1 Baking "8% ‘pf...... $2 Q Apr. Mar. 16 
Crown Apr. 10 Mar. 29 
Cuban-Amer, Sugar 7% pf...$1.75 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 16 
Davega Stores 5% conv. pf...31%c Q Mar. 26 Mar. 17 
Dixie Cup ..cccccccccvcverses 25c .. May 1 Apr. 6 
Do $2.50 cl. “‘A’’.........62%0 Q A 2 Mar. 10 
.. Apr. 16 Apr, 
Q r.31 Mar. 21 
Q Apr. 2 Mar. 21 
a . 28 Mar. 19 
. Apr. 25. Apr. 16 


General Baking ............ -.-15c .. May 1 Apr. 14 
Gen. Printing Ink..... iaccness 10c .. Apr. 2 Mar. 
Do $4.50 pf. ‘‘A’’...... -$1.12% Q Apr. 2 Mar. 20 
General Time Instrument....... 25¢ .. Apr. 2 Mar. 15 
Gen & Rubber 4 
Q Mar. 31 Mar. 21 
Gimbel’ Bros. $6 Q Apr, 25 Mar. 20 
Goldblatt Bros. $2. Q Apr. 2 Mar. 10 
Greenwich ° .. Apr. 2 Mar. 20 
Greyhound Corp. Q Apr. 2 Mar. 15 
Do 4%% pf..... ‘ Q Apr. 2 Mar. 15 
Heller (Walter E.)............15¢ Q Mar. 31 Mar. 21 
5%% ovf......... ..+-$1.87% Q Mar. 31 Mar. 21 
Hercules Motors ........ +ee..25¢ Q Apr. 2 Mar. 20 
ousehold Fin. Corp. (new) 35e .. Apr. 14 31 
Houston Natural Gas.......... ae ar. 31 Mar. 19 
Q Mar. 31 Mar. 19 
Howe Sound ............. wee > 31 Mar. 23 
Kresge Dep Stores 4% pf..... $1 Mar. 20 
resge it. Stores 4% pf...... pr. ar. 
Lambert Q Apr. 2 Mar. 16 
FA) 6% vf.. ape Mar. 17 
Li Thomas J. c pr. ar, 
st teel C Q Apr. 2 Mar. 17 
Do E Apr. 2 17 
Loew’s Inc. -.-50¢ Q ar. 31 Mar. 23 
Gas” 


Bate riod 


Pacific Lighting $5 25 
Perfection S 


Simplex Paper ... 


Standard Screw ......... 30c 
Starrett (L, 8.)......... vege 
Sundstrand Machine Tool...... 25¢ . 
Sun Life Insurance $8.25 25 Q 
Underwood Elliott Fishe op 
United Drug $4.75 Q 
United Fruit .......... aN 
U. 8. Gypsum........ Q 
Universal-Cyclops Steel abs 
Universal Leaf Tob............. Q 
Victor Chemical Works ee 
Warren Petroleum ............ 20c .. 
Oc 
West Penn Elec. ‘‘A’’....... $1.75 
$1.50 
West Penn 830c 
Do 4%% $1.12% 
Yale & Towne Mfg............ 
Accumulations 
—— Cities P. & L. $3 
Do AAAS 2.75 . 


Amer. Superpower Ist $6 pf.$1.50 


Commonwealth & 8S 


6 pf. 
crown Cork Int’l $1 cl. ‘‘A’’...30¢ 
Eastern Gas & Fuel pf.. 


Nat’l Supply $2 pref.......... 
Nestle-Le $2.cl. A. pf..... 15e .. 
North Star Oil 7% pf........ 8%ec 


Ohio Cities Water $6 pf A...$1.50 |. 


St. Lawrence Paper Mills 


Ltd. 6% .. 
St. Regis Paper 5% 2nd 
1.00 .. 


& Int'l Secur. $5 Ist pf..15¢ 


ard Baking $7 p 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


1944 1943 
12 Months to December 31 


Adams-Millis 3.63 2.59 
American Bank Note.........+..+++ 1.46 1,24 
American Brake cid 2.77 3.38 
American Colortype ..... as 2.21 1.84 
American Encaustic Tiling........ DO0.04 D0.19 
American Home Products.........- 4.74 5.16 
AMOPMBR TOO 0.90 D0.41 
4.55" 3.07 
68 2.17 
2.16 2,24 
15 3.71 
2.49 2.01 
1.65 1.62 

9.93 8. 
Bliss & Laugblin................. 2.49 2.26 
Briggs & Stratton............ 3.23 4.08 
Rucyrus-Erie ........... 1,25 1.39 
Budd (Edward) Mfg. > eee 0.78 1.00 
2.05 4.56 
Burroughs Adding Machine........ 0.69 0.74 
Celanese og of America......... 2.87 2.83 
Chrysler C Fa bet 5.70 5.36 
Consolidated Film “industries. . D0.45 D0.42 
Consolidation Coal ......-.. 3.36 3.34 
Continental-Diamond Fibre 0.71 1.01 
Cream of Wheat........... 

Electric Auto-Lite 4.09 3.58 
Foster-Wheeler 5.51 9.03 
General American Transportation... . 3,05 3.84 
General Tire & Rubber............ 3.62 2.99 
Hershey Chocolate ........... ee 6.04 5.86 
Heyden 1.85 1.64 
Homestake Mining ...... D0.57 0.17 
Houdaille- (b)... 1.39 1.53 
Industrial Rayon .......... 1.85 2.16 
International Business 8.90 8.85 
Kalamazoo Stove & 2.01 1.52 
Kaufmann Department Stores... 2.08 1.47 
Kennecott Copper 3.59 4:16 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


Lane- Wells 


Link-Belt 


McGraw Hill Publishing 
Mead Johnson .......... 
Mengel Co. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator... 
National Dairy Products 
National Distillers Products 


National Supply 

National Tea ........ 

New Haven Clock... 

New York Shipbuilding 

Niles-Bement-Pond 

Phelps Dodge .......... 

Pressed Steel Car. 


Rustless Iron & Steel... 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube..... ats 


b—Class B_ stock. 
D—Deficit. 


Lehigh Portland Cement........... 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass ........: 


223325 


1944 1943 
12 Months to December 31 
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« REAL ESTATE >» 


ARKANSAS 


MUST be sold to settle estate in Hot Springs. 
Furnished Suburban Home on Little Rock High- 
way. Two miles from City on 28 acres. Modern, 
air-conditioned; 2-car garage. Servants’ quarters, 
other outbuildings. MR. CHAS. SINGER, 


P. O. Box 503, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


FLORIDA 
LIVE where living and taxes are cheap. Real 
beautiful setting. Secluded all-year home, 4 bed- 
rooms, 3 baths. Big lot. Private beach, fishing, 
boating, swimming. Builders’ cost $36, 000, fur- 
nished as is $15,000. DR. MULLOWNEY, 


Owner, Tarpon Springs, Florida. 
MAINE 


RAMBLING OLD MAINE HOMESTEAD, 


within sight of the sea, 12 es from Bowdoin 
College. Recently remodeled; 8 rooms, bath, 
vacuum oil heat; sheds, stable, henhouse, 3% 
acres; more land running to shore may be bought. 
Photo on request. MAINE LAKES & COAST, 
Realtors. Portland _3._ Maine. 


NEW JERSEY 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 


Between New Brunswick and Trenton 
Middlesex County, N. J. - 
1. 600 pcre 2,000-ft. frontage on Route 26 
0. 1, 1-mile frontage on Main Line 
with siding on property.. Gas and 
electricity. 

2. 400 acres, 1,000 ft. on Route 26 U. S. No. 1, 
1-mile frontage on Main Line P. R. R. Gas 
and eleetricity. 

3. 190 acres, 4,000 ft. on Route 26 U. S. No. 1, 
P. R. R. siding on property. Gas, electric and 
water. 

4. 125 acres, near Rockefeller Institute and 
Walker Gordon farm. 1,000 ft. on Route 26 
U. S. No. 1. Gas, electric and water. 

All 4 parcels high and well drained. 


FLOYD S. CLARK 
701 Lee Ave. (Cor. Hollywood St.) 
Tel. 7213 New Brunswick, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


COUNTRY ESTATE 
AT SACRIFICE 


Business move necessitates the sale of picturesque 
estate of 150 acres located in New York State, 
near Lennox and Pittsfield, Mass. About 130 
miles from New York City. Fine 10-room resi- 
dence—five master bedrooms—four baths. Three- 
car garage with complete living quarters on sec- 
ond floor. Improvements NEW 1938. Cost up- 
wards $125,000; landscaping $15,000. Situated 
near main highway in Berkshire Mountains. Price 
$75,000 if sold before April 15. 


Communicate with President, 


MERCHANDISE NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO 
Merchandise Mart Chicago 54 


PELHAM MANOR—Everyone has at some time 
dreamt of owning a “Castle in the Air.’’ Some 
family wishing for a home on Long Island 
Sound, may buy this beautiful grey — slate 
roof “Castle” in the lovely Pelhams. Built in 
recent years by family who wanted the best of 
everything, at cost of $165,000, installed an organ 
at cost of $40,000 and every modern convenience. 
Wonderful heating plant, gas fired, no worry, no 
coupons, Offered at less than third of cost. 
House in perfect condition. Immediate made. 
For information and inspection, consult S. E. 
Powers, Pelham Post Office Building. PElham 
8-1350 or 8-0193. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CHESTER COUNTY. Gentleman’s estate, 535 
acres, 5 fine sets farm bldgs., elegant meadows, 
streams, best of level, fertile farm land, 2 State 
highway frontages, up-to-date, operating "and pay- 
ing farm. $105,000. 200 head pure bred Guernseys, 
with outstanding reputation, complete operating 
facilities, tractors, equipment, crops, cattle, etc., 
can be included at a very reasonable additional 
price, Closed Sundays. W. S. Henderson & Son, 
Downingtown, Pa. 


VERMONT 


PUTNEY, VT. 4 miles from village, intriguing 
property approached by private road, offers peace. 
seclusion, beauty, 160 acres, brook with unusual 
development possibilities, arresting views, Monad- 
nock, surrounding hills, hunting, sugar bush; 
house 9 rooms, barn, corn house, $4,200. Box 
No. 174, c/o Financial World. 


Company able | 
G. & E, (Ky.) $1 
r. ar. 
Apr. 14 Mar. 31 
Marlin-Rockwell ...........+.: ‘rr. 2 Mor. | 
Melville Shoe ................. May 1 Apr. 20 ae 
Do 5% May 1 Apr. 20 
Mercantile Stores ............. Mar. 15 - Mar. 12 a 
Missouri Edison $7 pf........$1 Apr. 2 Mar. 20 f “40 
Molybdenum Corp. ..........12 Apr. 2 Mar. 17 es 
Nat’l Enameling & Stamp..... Mar. 31 Mar. 21 
New Orleans P. S............ Apr. 2 Mar. 22 
Mar. 31 Mar. 21 Cie 
Apr. 16 Mar. 31 < 
$6 Mar. 31 Mar. 20 epost 
$4 Phila. Elec. Power 8% pf..... Apr. 1 Mar. 10 i 
$2 Phila. Suburb. Trans. 5% 
$2 Phillips Packing 54% pf. .$1.3 Apr Mar. 20 3 
Reed Drug Apr Mar. 15 
DOO. cd Apr Mar. 15 
hare Revere Copper & Brass 5% % } 
Reynolds Metals Apr Mar. 15 
Shamrock Oil & Gas......... Apr Mar. 20 P 2 
pr. 
nt, Mar. 31 Mar. 17 as 
Mar. Mar. 20 Be 
Mar. Mar. 16 
Apr. Mar. 16 
3] Mar. Mar. 19 
’ May Apr. 16 a 
ok Apr, 14 Mar. 22 ee 
Apr. 2 Mar. 17 i 
Mar. 31 Mar. 17 moe 
ed Mar. 31 Mar. 21 a 
First Nat'l Stores...........62%c .. Apr. 2 Mar. 16 pr. ar. a 
ty .. Sl) Bar. Mar. 30 Mar. 17 
ty May 15 Apr. 16 
on May 15 Apr. 16 
Mar. 24 Mar. 12 “ae 
Apr. 16 Mar. 19 es 
p- Apr. 2 Mar. 19 ber: 
May Apr. 10 
nge May Apr. 10 ties 
1% oa? | Mar. 10 
5 
15 i. Mar. 26 
.. Apr. Mar, 16 
1 ADE. Mar. 15 
Mar. Mar. 20 
Mar. Mar. 7 
Apr. Mar. 10 Pants 
Apr. Mar. 12 ae 
Apr. Mar. 22 ee 
Apr. Mar, 8 
Apr. Mar. 15 : 
Apr. Mar. 15 ae? 
Apr. Mar. 19 Bes. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit... 
9 
4 Real Silk 
Texas Gulf Producing............. 
Thompson (John R.).............. 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works............ 
Union Carbide & Carbon.......... 
Union Oil of California... . 1 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery......... 
Victor Chemical Works............ 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke....... aaa 
Waldorf System ...............65 
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Upon request on your letterhead, and 
without obligation, any of the booklets 
listed below will be sent direct from the 
issuing firm. Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, giving name 
and complete address with zone. 

ADDRESS: Free Booklets Department, 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Know-As-You-Go Guide — Descriptive leaflet 
of the Handy Record Book for investors, pro- 
viding a simplified record of capital gains and 
losses. Method outlined to keep investment 
records in “automatic” order. 


Hints for Secretaries — A _ booklet listing 
proper salutations and complimentary clos- 
ings; list of often misspelled words; rules 
for punctuation; guide to abbreviations, etc. 
Make request on business letterhead. 


Security Record Holder — Helpful looseleaf 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest- 
ment transactions to provide a continuous 
record for tax and other purposes. 


Bond Investment—Plus — Description of an 
unusual fund, holding a managed portfolio of 
selected medium and lower grade bonds, which 
provides an opportunity for profit as well as 
stable income. Offered by a leading under- 
writer of registered open and investmnt com- 
pany securities. 


Bank Stock Manual — New analytical review 
of the comparative investment position of lead- 
ing metropolitan bank stocks in relation to 
Federal fiscal policies of the past decade. 


Employee Benefit Plans — Fundamentals for 
formulating pension, bonus and profit-sharing 
plans for all types and sizes of businesses, 
gathered together in a 92-page reference—a 
guide for executives seeking appropriate and 
practical programs to improve worker morale. 


New Brokerage Account Primer — Simplified 
guide on trade procedure and practices on 
opening a new account, offered by a member 
firm of the New York Stock Exchange. 


on Reports — Step-by-step discussion 
of the preparation of corporation annual re- 
ports and similar brochures, prepared by one 
of the leaders in the visual interpretation of 
statistics. 


Preparing for Peace —Inspirational and in- 
formative booklet designed for executives who 
have the urge to start now in preparing them- 
selves for bigger and more lucrative post- 
war jobs. 


High Yield Preferred — Selection of worth- 
while preferred stocks with unbroken dividend 
records since issuance—most selling below call 
prices and yielding more than 5 per cent. 


Lehigh Valley Railroad — Timely analytical 
study of this road’s gen. consl. 4s, 4%s and 
5, 2003, and their possibilities from a post- 
war standpoint. 


Safety First—Income Second — Description of 
an insured investment medium of unquestioned 
safety, affording a protected yield of 3 per 
cent, available in full paid certificates to solve 
both ordinary and unusual investment problems. 


“Legal” Investment — Federally insured in- 
vestment, suitable for funds of executors, 
administrators, guardians, trustees, savings 
banks and insurance companies, outlined in a 
descriptive folder. 


Family Crest — Authentic coat-of-arms for 

any family located by leading heraldic insti-. 
tution. Designs suitable for stationery, book- 
— seal rings, etc., presented in illustrated 
ooklet. 
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Adjusted for 
240 |}— Seasonal Variation 


1935-39 = 100 


A 


INDEX OF ay 
INDUSTRIAL 
140 + PRODUCTION 140 
Fed. Reserve Board 
120 120 
sail 1945 
100 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 :) F M AM J J 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).......... 4,446 4,472 4,426 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)..... 94.5 95.9 99.1 
Total Car Loadings (Cars)...........- 776,290 785,264 781,543 
4 Mar. 3 Feb. 24 Mar. 5 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)............ 4,765 4,778 4,413 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)............ 97,603 95,972 86,091 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.)......... 118, 740 109,821 84,320 
1945 . 1944 
Feb. 28 Mar. 8 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $1151 S17 $11,634 $11,530 
{Total Commercial 198 6,251 6,369 
(Total Brokers’ Loans........... ... 1,696 1,737 1,796 
{Total Money in Circulation:........... 25,864 25,750 20.963 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)..... 1,321 1,357 1,284 
1945 1944 
Mar. 3 Feb. 24 Mar. 5 
{Bank Clearings, New York City....... $6,616 $5,312 $5,348 
{Bank Clearings, Outside New York City 4,994 4,412 4,552 
+Bituminous Coal Output (tons)........ 1,892 1,988 2,019 
Price Indicators 1985 
(At New York, except steel) Mar. 13 Mar. 6 Mar. 14 
Cotton middling, per Ib................. $0.2249 $0.2254 $0.2166 
Oats, white per bushel.................. 0.94% 0.96 1.02% 
Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel......... 1.37% 1.385% 1.43% 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel........... 1.957 1.95% 34.00 
Steel scrap (Iron Age) per ton......... 19.17 19.17 19.17 


*Daily average. 


+000 omitted. 


Closing Stock Prices: 7 8 9 10 12 13 
30 Industrials ....... 161.52 158.86 156.34 157.21 157.88 157.59 
20 Railroads ........ 52.09 50.96 49.86 50.31 50.70 50.83 
28.40 28.00 27.63 27.75 27.84 27.80 
60.30 59.24 58.23 58.60 58.90 58.86 
Character of Trading: 7 8 9 10 12 13 
Sales Volume ....... 1,400,000 1,860,000 2,060,000 750,000 920,000 760,000 
Issues Traded ...... 958 1,016 1,013 838 896 890 
Number of Advances. 298 98 75 516 565 286 
Number of Declines. . 434 834 837 163 173 362 
Number Unchanged. . 226 84 101 159 158 242 
New Highs ......... 132 49 8 10 24 18 
OO eee 8 24 59 16 4 8 
Bond Trading: 
Average 40 Bonds... 106.84 106.54 10633 10647 106.52 106.58 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) $8,860 $9,394 $9,990 $4420 $7,870 $8,170 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended March 13, 1945 

Traded Mar. 6 Mar. 13 Change 
International Tel. & Tel............ 215,200 23% 26% 3% 
New York Central R. R........... 93,500 24% 23% —1lY% 
Alleghany Corporation ............ 90,100 3% 3% — 4} 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. .......... 85,000 17 15% —l1% 
Packard Motor Car ............... 79,500 6% 6% — % 
United Corporation ............... 73,300 1% 13% —k% 
Aviation Corporation ............. 71,500 6% 6% —% 


§As of beginning of the following week. 
000,000 omitted. wNot available at ‘press time. xJanuary. yDecember. zRevised. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds (N.Y.S.E.) 
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This Newest Locomotive | 
is Powered Like a Battleship 


pu 


Lm 


LONG AGO successfully developed by Westinghouse for 
ocean vessels, the steam turbine has now been harnessed 
as a brand new type of smooth, efficient motive power for 
modern railroad locomotives. 


THE POWER-PACKED locomotive turbine is a descendant 
of giant Westinghouse turbines which generate much of 
the electricity used today. The great expansion of electric 
power began with these turbines. 


THE RAILROADS are developing a dazzling new kind 
of transportation for the future. The latest and most 
dramatic improvement is steam turbine power, which gives 
the Iron Horse ‘‘new lungs.”’ 


To help produce this new locomotive, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, a long-time pioneer in transportation 
improvements, turned to Westinghouse and the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. Working as a team, these com- 
panies have produced this latest in a great line of 


<. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE steam turbine in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s new direct-drive locomotive is no bigger than 
a household electric refrigerator—yet it will haul long 
passenger trains with ease. 


4 As 
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THE VELVETY FLOW of power from this 6,900 horsepower 
steam turbine locomotive will make trains run with extra 
smoothness and is a major contribution to finer trans- 
portation for the future. 


steam locomotives—descended from Ironsides,’’ 
built by Matthias Baldwin in 1832. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


Westin nghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westinghouse presents: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 
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This advertisement is one of a series on new or 
improved Thompson products that will speed 
postwar progress—automotive, aeronautical, 
industrial. 


picked this out the 


@ At the end of the First World War, 
with top flying speeds around 100 miles 
an hour, the life of an aircraft engine 
valve was about 50 flying hours. 


Today Thompson aircraft engine 
valves often operate over 5,000 hours 
—1,000,000 air miles—before, replace- 
ment is necessary. 


Behind this valve evolution is a story 
of unremitting search by our engineers, 
metallurgists and factory men for new 
steels, improved designs and new pro- 
duction methods to combat three great 
enemies of valve life—heat, pounding 
and wear. This research continues today, 
and always will. For a modern aircraft 
exhaust valve must resist the burning 
and warping attacks of white-hot engine 
gases, and it must stand up to a rapid-fire 
barrage of “hammer blows”—1500 to 
2000 a minute—as it opens and closes. 


In such an inferno even the finest alloy 
steels, alone, were not enough. Some- 
thing had to be added inside the valve 
to speed the heat from the valve head. 
First, years ago, ordinary lithium and 
potassium nitrates were put into a hollow 
valve stem. Now metallic sodium is in- 
serted in a valve with both the head and 
stem hollowed out. How to forge such a 
valve was in itself a problem that took 
years to solve. 


Today every type of American fighter, 
bomber and transport plane, and many 
other military engines, are equipped 
with Thompson Sodium-Cooled Valves. 


Soon after the war this aircraft-type 
valve will be built into heavy-duty truck, 


bus, tractor, and other engines. Even- . 


tually you may be enjoying the improved 
operation, power and economy of a 
passenger car engine fitted with the 
valves “we picked out of the air’. 


Thompson 4 Products, Inc. 


THOMPSON AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


THE THOMPSON SODIUM-COOLED VALVE FOR 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Cross-sectional view at the right shows bow Thomp- 
son aircraft exhaust valves are filled about 60% 
with metallic sodium. The sodium liquefies under 
engine heat, splashes the inside surfaces and 
rapidly carries heat away from the red-hot valve 
head. Forged from finest steel and super-finished 
or nitrided, this valve is built with watch-like 
precision. 


THE NEW SODIUM-COOLED VALVE FOR TRUCKS 
AND BUSES 

Above is a pre-view a the postwar Thompson 
Sodium-Cooled Valve for heavy-duty truck, bus, 

tractor, marine and-industrial engines. It is now 
in the engines of many military vebicles. 


Beating Production Schedules on Vital Parts 
for Planes, Tanks, Submarines, PT Boats, Torpe- 
does, Jeeps, Half-Tracks, Tractors, and Trucks 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL PARTS— GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND— PLANTS IN OHIO, MICHIGAN, CALIFORNIA and CANADA 
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